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il Benefactor of the Passionist Congregation and shares in the 
» Mass every day. A High Mass in every Passionist Monastery on 


ay Sed. Firwling of the Holy Cros Oct. With, $$. Simon and Jude 
July 25eh, St. James, Apostle Nov. $0th, St. Andrew, Apostle 
y. 2th, St. Bartholomew, Apostle Dec. 21st, St. Thomas, / te 
Nativity of the BVM Dec. 26th, St. Stephen, Martyr 
Sept. 21st. St. Matthew, Apostle Dec. 27th, St. John, the Evangelist 
PTER DEATH: One Holy Mass offered every day. * Requiem Mass offered and 
Office for the Dead recited by the entire Religious Community on the first day of 
every month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office for 
¢ Dead during the Octave of All Soils. Special Prayers ate recited daily by the 
entire Religious Community for our living and deceased Benefactors. 
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BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 


fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 

Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day, 
Requiem Mass is offered and office for the Dead recited 
by the entire Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass 
of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the octave 
of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 


Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) $25.00 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 
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For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi- 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed. 





Passionist Associates 


Annual Membership — $1.00 


(For each name enrolled) 


BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in fifteen 
High Masses throughout the year. Deceased Members share 
in Holy Mass every day, also special Masses and Prayers each 
month and during the octave of All Souls. 

Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist Mon- 
astery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 
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—And If You’ll Act Before December, 
You'll Avoid the Rush—Remember ! 28 «29 


RESERVE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


TO TStgn NOW... 


Now you have time! So, this 
month, reserve subscriptions to 
THE SIGN, to be sent as your 
gift at Christmas to loved ones 


and friends. Avoid last-minute 


rush. 
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Ordering now assures you Or, if you want us to 


send the Gift Card for 


you, we'll appreciate 


of receiving the beautiful 


full-color Gift Card ‘in 

’ havi tra time—es- 
plenty of time to sign and Peas Tn sat z 
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Dear Father: Please reserve Christmas gift subscriptions as ‘follows: 
(Check here [1] if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) 
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THE MASS FOR 
BOYS and GIRLS 


Reverend Joseph A. Dunney 


This beautifully illustrated 
book explains in simple 
fashion the meaning of the 
most important act of wor- 
ship in the Church. The 
Mass is described step by 
step from the Confession at 
the start to the final blessing. 
Intended primarily for chil- 
dren in grade schools, it will 
help them gain the fullest 
meaning from the beautiful 
ceremony of the Mass and 
will strengthen and confirm 
them in the Catholic Faith. 

$2.50 


At your bookstore 
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New York 11, New York 











For the FIRST TIME! 
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every Catholic home. 
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An Editor’s Salute 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I certainly find Tue Sicn interesting reading 
and I believe that the fine promotion work in 
behalf of the magazine will contribute much 
to the cause of the Church generally. 

(ReEv.) JosEpH C. WaALEN 
Editor, Western Michigan Catholic 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Soldiers and The Sign 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Each month I place a copy of THE Sicn in 
one of the barracks and it becomes dog-eared 
in short order. The men really make good 
use of it. 

Your plan of sending gift subscriptions is 
really a true Christian plan. It is Catholic 
Action in the full meaning of the term. Rest 
assured of the prayers of us who are bene- 
fitting from your work. May God grant you 
His choicest blessings and continued success in 
your work, 

RicHarp E, SPELLMAN 
Chaplain Capt. U.S.A. 
535th Air Base Group 
APO 862, N. Y. 


Southern Slant 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Thanks are due for highlighting Georgia in 
your September issue. Your two articles and 
accompanying photographs indicate some care 
in preparation, though nothing shows that 
representative clergy or laity here were con- 
sulted. But thanks are due again for the 
unusually vivid tone of Mr. Popham’s article, 
notwithstanding one serious error therein—the 
conclusion that “Southern shame at tongue 
lashings and world scorn” is the reason for 
fewer lynchings. 

Joun M. Harrison 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Passion Articles 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

I wish to thank you for printing those 
wonderful articles by Father Alfred Wilson, 
C.P., in the last three issues of THE Sicn—the 
most recent in the September issue. 

Father Alfred has a very wonderful under- 
standing of Christ’s Passion, and I am very 
grateful to him ‘for giving all of us a chance 
to understand also. 

Marcaret ZucH 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Encore Stories 
Epitrors oF THE SIGN: 
I’m writing to let you know that I enjoy 
the “Encore” stories in THe SicN very much, 
especially the one in the May issue, “Weep 


Not For Me,” by William Fay. It was » 
realistic I read it over several times. I aly 
like the poem “Long Distance” by Sister 
Philip in the August issue and have cut it out 
for my scrapbook in which I only put 
“specials.” 

L. T. ScHreper 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Correction 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Charles Carver is certainly to be con- 
gratulated for writing such fine stories at his 
advanced age. A century or so out of Yale, 
how has he managed to keep in touch with 
the writing moderns? Or does the proofreader 
know? (Cf. p. 50, THE Sicn for September!) 

My sympathies. 

Sr. M. CaTHERINE, O.S.U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More on Spain 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

We have enjoyed THe S1cN—particularly 
the scholarly pages devoted to answering your 
readers’ questions. 

However, we find it difficult to accept your 
pro-Franco attitude. I think Michael de la 
Bedoyere’s articles do irreparable harm to the 
Church and give credence to the fairly preva- 
lent idea that the Catholic Church supports 
Fascism. 

MARGUERITE GarcES 
Baltimore, Md. 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your Spanish articles. In 
the September issue, page 62, I enjoyed the 
letter captioned “Spain: Green Light” but I 
was amazed at the following “Spain: Red 
Light.” No other place than among Catholics 
does one find such divergence of opinions, it 
seems. The weight of evidence seems not 
with one author, Don Sturzo, but with 
scholarly and_ historically trained Carleton 
Hayes as well as the Spanish Bishops and 
others ad infinitum. It is fine to hear all sides. 

Recina M. O'SHEA 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Non-Catholic Readers 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

The article on the Catholic Information 
Center was very well arranged and attractively 
illustrated. The many non-Catholics visiting 
our Reading Room daily enjoy the well-written 
articles in THE Sicn. We should like to find 
some way of bringing your magazine to these 
people. 
could say “take home a copy” instead of “sit 
down and read a copy.” 

All success to you in a wonderful work. 

Joun F. Carvin, C.S.P. 
The Catholic Information Center 
Boston, Mass. 


Grateful Acknowledgment 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Thank you very much for the splendid edi- 
torial comment which appeared in the August 
issue of THE Sicn entitled “A Congress with 4 
Challenge” and mentioning the National Lay- 
women’s Retreat Movement. 

Not only did we appreciate the mention of 
the Congress, but we found the content of the 
comment most stimulating. 

[Continued on Page 71] 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


Peace or War? 


ACK in April of 1942, at the height of Soviet 
B popularity in this country, we wrote on this 
page: “Communism is one of the most 
brutal systems of government ever imposed on 
long-suffering humanity, and its leader, Joseph 
Stalin, is the bloodiest homicide of modern times. 
It is furthermore a fact that Stalin is allied with 


us against his will. His original policy was to’ 


provoke the war that is now going on and to wait 
until the ‘bourgeois’ world had so weakened it- 
self that he could step in for the kill. An over- 
whelming victory for the Reds would not be an 
unmitigated good. If the Nazis were quickly 
crushed, without seriously weakening the Red 
Army, Stalin’s legions would sweep over Europe 
to the Atlantic and the Mediterranean.” 

Some of our readers didn’t like that at all. 
They had been sold on Russia as a loyal ally by 
the war propaganda machine. Several rather 
highly placed ‘correspondents denounced the 
writer as a saboteur of cordial relations between 
the allies. But not a single event of the past six- 
and-a-half years has given grounds for modifying 
that condemnation. Quite the contrary! 

The rulers of Soviet Russia are gangsters oper- 
ating on an international scale. Not only do 
they recognize no binding force in law, but they 
reject completely the fundamental moral princi- 
ples on which all peaceful international relations 
are based. They are the victims of their own 
belief in the inevitability of war between the 
Communist and capitalist countries and of their 
Stalinist dogma that the end justifies the means 
in securing a Communist victory. 

Will Soviet Russia resort to war in order to 
accomplish its ends? We believe that the answer 
is a definite yes—when and if Stalin and his 
advisers are convinced that they have a reason- 
ably good chance of victory. Since to them war 
is inevitable and a perfectly justifiable means of 
securing world domination, it is simple logic that 
they should prepare for it and provoke it at a 
moment of their own choosing. 

Just as the safeguard against local gangsterism 
is an armed police force, the protection against 
Soviet gangsterism is the armed might of the 
Western world. We shall have peace only if we 


convince Stalin and the Soviet High Command 
that their chances of ultimate victory are slight 
or completely nil. Could Hitler have forseen in 
1939 the mighty coalition that would be arrayed 
against him in 1941—two years too late—he 
would never have dared to ignite the holocaust 
that was World War II. 

To show the Russians we mean business, we 
should step up the tempo of remobilization of 
the armed forces and of production of arma- 
ments. Congress should give practical effect to 
the Vandenberg Resolution by which this coun- 
try would grant military assistance to Western 
Europe in the same way that the Marshall Plan 
provides economic aid and would associate us 
formally with the Western European Union for 
self-defense. It is high time we considered some 
means of utilizing the manpower and industrial 
potential of Western Germany under proper 
safeguards, and it is long past the time when we 
should have come to an understanding with 
Franco. Our military power in Europe is so 
inferior to the Russian that if war were to come 
now we would soon find our line of defense at 
the Pyrenees. 


demn military preparedness as war hysteria. 

Under proper circumstances, it is insurance 
against war. Nor should we heed the pacifists 
who condemn all wars of every kind. War is a 
horrible and ghastly business, and we should use 
every legitimate means to avoid it. But as Cath- 
olics we know that there are things worth fight- 
ing for, worth the loss of all material possessions 
and of life itself. When all other means fail, a 
nation may not only be justified in waging war, 
but may even have a moral obligation to do so. 
God grant that the Red dictator may not bring 
us to that point. 


soem a” susie 


W: should turn a deaf ear to those who con- 
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International 
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Poland isn’t home anymore to its freedom-loving children. 
General Izydor Modelski, Military Attaché at the Polish 
Embassy, feels that way and refuses to leave the U.S.A. 





Acme 


We salute the “new Father Flanagan” of Boys Town. He 
is Father Nicholas Wegner of Omaha. Father is shown 
siving some advice to a future big league ballplayer. 
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Without doubt we Americans have faults. But even our 
most unfriendly acquaintances would hardly accuse us of 
stinginess. They might claim that we are vulgar or com- 

mercial. But they would have 


November to confess that since the West 
crystallized into nations, no 
Relief Plan other nation has spent so much 


of its wealth to lift up pros- 
trate friends and foes and set them on their feet. Helping the 
other fellow has become as familiar to us as helping ourselves. 

A notable thing about these relief efforts is that there 
is nothing merely tribal or racial about them. It is not 
simply that Italian-Americans send “CARE” packages to 
Southern Italy or that Anglo-Americans send chocolates to 
cousins in Coventry. Rather the fact is that the average 
American, no matter what his blood or breeding, has dug 
into his pocket and tried to help his needy brother. 

But there is a much more deserving group of stricken 
people who receive much less of our practical sympathy. 
Some of them have suffered longer than the harrowing blitz 
days of the early Forties, and more acutely than the bomb- 
ed-out families of London and Berlin. The Church reminds 
us of their cause during the month of November and sug- 
gests the equivalent of a Marshall Plan for them. They are 
the holy souls, victims of a more atrocious war than World 
War II—the war of the flesh against the spirit. They have 
survived; but they are prostrate and poor and dependent on 
the help of others. 

Too bad that we can only say this and not dramatize it. 
The drama that we react to is confined to such things as love 
and tears and death and competitive triumph—the things of 
mortal life. An old woman begging for pennies, a man 
covered with blood, even the bawling of a tired child—that 
is the kind of thing. It gets us. And this graphic pull on 
our emotions is basically what incites us to be the good 
Samaritan to the postwar world. 

But the holy souls, who are much more deserving cases, 
are passed by because they suffer in a mysterious, spiritual 
way. They are like people shouting desperate, pleading 
instructions which potential helpers do not understand. 

There is such a thing as spiritual pain; and that is the 
sort of pain they suffer. It is the pure, naked marrow of 
pain, unrelieved by either familiarity or faintness. It might 
be likened to a crucifying embarrassment which one cannot 
run away from. It is worse than hunger or thirst. The loss 
of a limb or a loved one would be nothing beside it. It 
would make mere physical terror seem like a holiday. 

Well, during November the Church organizes a drive for 
the relief of these sufferers. Among them are, perhaps, 
loved ones whose death agony made you cry your heart out, 
but whose far sharper anguish in Purgatory leaves you quite 
untouched because you cannot see it. Among them too are 
those kidnapped children of the Church who were born and 
died in heresy and who are not helped in their distress 
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Acme 


The desire for freedom remains in the hearts of the Red 
victims. Hubert Ripka, former Mayor of Prague, plans 
a Free Czech Council in Paris, London, and Washington, 





Acme 


Meanwhile, Czech refugees arrive in Rome and await 
entry into the U. S. A. and Canada. The “joys” of the 
Russian proletarian paradise were too much for them! 
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because those who might help think that all is quite well, 
They are all our responsibility. God has given us a 
abundance of relief materials—prayer, personal sacrifice, th 



















great Sacrifice of the Mass. Let’s go ahead and be inte. Be 
ventionists. the Un 
: ment it 
The Battle of Berlin goes on. The United Nations ar abolish 
striving doggedly in Paris to remain united, at least op not aul 
paper. An accelerated pace marks the progress of the Eun. Korea i 
pean Recovery Program. War & authori! 
As Important jittery nerves keep eyes focused I And it. 
on Europe. It is becoming an & isin E 
as Palestine American custom the _ firg 
thing every morning to take 
the temperature of the “cold war.” And all the time full 
scale war in which there is no doubt about the temperature There | 
is going on in Asia with the Communists and their various regard 
nationalist puppets. In Burma, Malaya, Indonesia. China, There | 
which has known no respite from battle for longer than 
many a Chinese can remember. And in Korea our own troops Taft-H 
are still quartered, looking across an illegal boundary at Fairyt 
troops of the Red Army. 

For three years now, since Korea was liberated from operati 
Japan, the 38th Parallel has been an unhappy line of law tha 
demarcation, a line splitting Korea in two, a line that first noting 
was mentioned in 1945 and then only as an indication that during 
the Japanese troops to the north of it would surrender to only ty 
the Russians, those to the south of it to the Americans. recourst 

The record of what has happened in Korea is important, J ten n 
not only for Korea itself, but as a lesson in Soviet perfidy- appeale 
if we need another lesson. At Cairo in December 1943, the § motion 
United States, Great Britain, and China proclaimed that § It is 
Korea should have her freedom. At Yalta in February 1945, § think i 
Premier Stalin agreed to this, providing she be placed under § : verite 
temporary Four Power trusteeship. In Moscow, December § inthe f 
of that same year, the United States, Britain, and Russia € tot 
agreed that the two occupying powers, the United States and @ Ac. A 
Russia, should aid in setting up a provisional Korean govern § ‘ectiv 
ment and in laying the groundwork for placing the country of the 
under a trusteeship for a period up to five years. There ihe yea 
was no hint of a divided Korea, no hint of an iron curtain at J It is 
the 38th Parallel. A joint commission was set up as a liaison §™ &™ 
and co-ordinator between the Soviet and American armies. § “eve 

Early in 1946 it became apparent what Russia was plan- apple 
ning. The joint commission was in a deadlock and died in a: 
May. The Soviet meanwhile had established in the north z. 
a “People’s Committee” of Korean Communists to carry on If we 
limited government functions. As for a provisional govern- ie 
ment for the whole country, the Soviet was quite willing. protect 
The only hitch was that the Soviet excluded any southern § \) 
representatives who had been in opposition to the trustee 9 i, 4. 
ship idea. The only men in the south who hadn't been im §),, 4 
opposition were the Communists. 15,000, ¢ 

The United States brought the case to the U. N. General § yin he 
Assembly in November 1947. It voted to send a commission patting 
to Korea to oversee an election for the whole country. The ff ite ja; 
commission was not allowed to enter the Soviet zone, but it inscruy 
did conduct an election in South Korea on May 10 of this § ul 
year. The members voted into the National Assembly in § tence | 
that election then drew up a constitution. nembe 

Then last September Russia rather righteously announced prt th 
she was going to withdraw her troops from North Korea @ The 
and called upon the United States to do the same in South J sho 
Korea. The only joker in this is that the Soviet-created Mminst 
regime in the north has already announced its intention of very 
seizing the rest of Korea at an opportune time. It has, incr bd to, 
dentally, an estimated more than 150,000 troops trained and hining 
equipped by the Red Army. South Korea has only a police j*ube 
force. tders 
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The whole thing has been a farce from beginning to end. 
Itis honest and urgent and just for the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to outlaw the bogus People’s Govern- 
ment in the north, to demand the disarming of all troops 
ar abolish the partition that the 38th Parallel has become. 
o @ not authorized by the legitimate Korean Government, to 
i Korea is as important for the United Nations’ prestige and 
Var 

sed 








quthority in the Far East as Palestine is in the Near East. 
And it is as important for American honor in Asia as Berlin 
-an & is in Europe. 


first 
take , 
ws There still seem to be two extreme schools of thought in 
a regard to the Taft-Hartley Act regulating labor relations. 
rie There still seem to be those who think it is a “slave labor” 
: law, which it definitely isn’t. 
4 And there still seem to be 
pg erticy some who think the Taft- 
| at ] Fairytales Hartley Act is the recipe for 
smooth labor-management co- 
fom # operation. Which, again, it definitely isn’t. Certainly, any 
Ps law that increases litigation can scarcely be said to be pro- 


moting co-operation. And it is interesting to note that 
that ff during the whole twelve years of the Wagner Act there were 
tr to § only two times the National Labor Relations Board had 
recourse to the courts for injunctions. During the first thir- 
‘ant, # ten months of the Taft-Hartley Law the NLRB has 
dy- § appealed to the courts and set the injunctive process in 
the § motion thirty-one times, only twice against employers. 

that It is also interesting to note, for the benefit of those who 
945, @ think industrial peace has been promoted enormously, that 
nder @ veritable mountain of cases has come before the Board— 
aber @ inthe first ten months almost 34,000, more than one third of 
yssia Gite total of cases filed in the twelve years of the Wagner 
and @Ac. And as for strikes, which were supposed to be so 
yern- § ‘fectively legislated for, the man-days lost in the first year 
ntry § the Taft-Hartley Act were double the average rate for 
here @ le years 1935 up to the war. 

in at It is well for us to think straight on what has become 
ison § “motional subject. Amelioration of the law will not be 
mies. @ “tieved by loudly and foolishly claiming labor has been 
plan- aippled and sold into bondage. Neither will harmony and 
nd in jistice be introduced into the industrial field by those who 
ah hink the only fault with the Taft-Hartley Law is that it 
ry on does not go far enough in restricting the power of labor. 
ie If we are really sincere in wishing to have a legal frame- 
Hing. work wherein the Tights of management and of labor are 
re protected and their responsibilities impartially stated, we 
will take serious note of the results of Elmo Roper’s survey 


a for the October Fortune. Most of us depend on hearsay as to 
tow the law is working out. The men who know are the 

i 5,000,000 organized workers who are directly affected. It 
ae vill be remembered that one of the big selling points in 


The putting the Taft-Hartley legislation through Congress was 
he claim that it would “protect American workers from the 





but HF wscrupulous union boss,” that a majority of union members 
f this would welcome the act as a “new Declaration of Indepen- 
aly in Bence for workers” everywhere. And that belief, that union 
tembers as distinguished from union leaders really do sup- 
— mt the act, has been stubbornly widespread. 
orea 


The Fortune survey explodes this unfortunate mistake. 
South shows that on the contrary labor union members are 
reated Hminst the Taft-Hartley Act almost two to one. This is 
ion of ‘very substantial majority of the men whose unions have 
3, inc tad to comply with the provisions of the act or lose their bar- 
d and ening rights. It shows that two out of every three union 
police @*nbers after a year of trial stand squarely behind the union 
ets in opposition to the Taft-Hartley Law. 
. SIGN This fact alone would demand of an impartial person a 
' bough tful reappraisal of the whole Taft-Hartley situation. 
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Acme 


Italian Catholic Action Group celebrated its 80th Anni- 
versary in Rome. 00,000 members carrying lighted 
torches attended a midnight Mass in St. Peter’s Square. 





Acme 


The Nuns make a humorous picture as they look through 
a balustrade to get a glimpse of the Holy Father. The 
Pope spoke on the need of faith in the world today. 





International 


The Holy Father blesses the Catholic Action men. He 
stressed the need of a strong faith, respect for woman- 
hood, and a rational use of scientific discoveries. 








Acme 
Failing in diplomacy, America tries to save Berlin by 
mechanical know-how. Above, a “Flying Boxcar > un- 
loads nearly eight tons of goods at Tempelhof Airport. 





International 
Jacob Malik and Andrei Vishinsky smile for personal 
photos at the UN. They should use this friendly approach 
to international problems. Peace might be the result. 





Acme 


Laughing Japanese examine the first bags of the 1948 
rice crop. Their neighbors, the Chinese, have no cause 
for laughter. Floods have ruined most of their crops. 
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It is too important a subject to be treated in a juvenile rah, 
rah labor or rah, rah management spirit. And Mr. Hartl 
does no service to the country when he writes in the book he 
put out last month, “In our work we planned to sal 
what was good in the labor movement by rewarding the 
good elements of organized labor; the bad we planned to 
eliminate. Experience thus far would indicate we were 


successful.” Experience thus far would seem to indicate the 
exact contrary. 


There is such a thing as valid science. And there are such 
things as real scientists. But there is also a thing called 
science which is nothing but fraud. And there are people 
called scientists Who are noth. 
ing but glorified touts. They 
talk to the nonscientific pub- 
lic like ponderous tipsters, and 
bask in the radiance of “suck- 
er” awe. They are “phonies,” and give science a bad name. 

We have had a bumper crop of them this fall. Quite a few 
of them have been worrying publicly about population in. 
crease—via radio, video, and books. They have been shaking 
their heads lugubriously because more people do not prevent 
babies in this country where too many do nothing but 
prevent them. In fact, they have been sniffing disapproval 
at the whole world for allowing human beings to be born. 
They would like more cows or more turnips—not more men. 

The idea is that the fewer humans there are, the more of 
a good time science can plan for them. Put more bluntly, 
they mean this: Cut down on the population, because science 
has discovered ways by which fewer people can exhaust all 
the resources. Kill off the public so that science can produce 
a few better-heeled roués. 

The most democratic sort of answer to that is: Let science 
go fly a kite. Since when does science have to tell us how 
to be extravagant? Unhappily, that secret has been dis 
covered and exemplified by unedifying amateurs in every 
age. If scientists want to dream up an exorbitant program 
of living wherein fewer people can live higher, let them en- 
joy themselves doing it. But if after they finish their dream 
they expect us to go all out for it, they are being very 
childish. You do not throw away half of your friends just 
so the other half can have twice as many of your cocktails to 
drink. Ten friends are more important than five maudlin 
alcoholics. A man with a child makes two men; and they are 
more important than one man with some newfangled gad- 
get. A child should not be deprived of the privilege of living 
just because some scientists would like his father to have a 
flashier car. 

It would be interesting to know how these scientists would 
estimate for specific cases. For instance: A supersonic jet 
plane can exhaust a full tank of fuel in two and a half 
minutes. By how much would they like to cut the popu- 
lation in order that everyone might have a jet plane and 
adequate fuel to use it freely? Or take air conditioning. Air 
conditioning is no longer a novelty; but we know any num- 
ber of homes which do not have it. How many hundred mil- 
lions should be “planned” out of the next generation to 
make air conditioning available to all the survivors? It 
amounts to this: How many human lives should be canceled 
off the production program so that we can hand over to 
science a lucky little group of specimens to be made into 
superplayboys? 

But let us not forget, these are not scientists. They are 
“phonies.” The real scientists are not trying to reduce 
population; they are trying to keep it intact. They are trying 
to figure some way to keep half the people of the world 
from murdering the other half in the fascinating game called 
“war.” And they are having a deuce of a time. 
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Hungary, a country: nearly 100 per cent agrarian, is 
being ruined by Soviet gerrymandering of farm lands 


NE morning several weeks ago all 

the Vienna newspapers (except 
those Soviet controlled or sponsored) 
featured stories outlining. in detail the 
latest work project of the Hungarian 
Government’s ambitious and much-pub- 
licized Three Year Plan. It consists in 
leveling all wooded sections along the 
entire length of the extensive Austro- 
Hungarian frontier for a width of 150 
yards. Officials estimate that the project 
will be completed by the middle of 
November. 

Is this swath to be a fire break? Or 
is it, perhaps, to serve as the path of a 
new power line? Indeed not! Rather, 
it is a work project designed and de- 
vised to contain the “happy and free” 
inhabitants of the glorious new Hun- 
garian “People’s Democracy.” At inter- 
vals of 60 yards powerful floodlights are 
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to be erected all along this 150 yard- 
wide stretch. No crops may be sown 
that will stand higher than 30 inches 
at maturity. Every 600 yards there will 
be a watch tower with mounted ma- 
chine guns and manned by members of 
the brutal and dreaded political police. 

The number of Hungarians fleeing 
the despotism and terror of their native 
land, taking the “black route” across 
into Austria’s Burgenland and seeking 
sanctuary to the west, has recently 
reached alarming proportions. Last 
month an entire company of Hunga- 
rian border police and their families 
marched over into the British zone of 
Austria and gave themselves up. The 
Hungarian Government announces that 
it is forced to take this drastic step and 
inaugurate this work project to “pre- 
serve democracy.” 


The Corner 
ol Kurope 


by FAY BEHAN 


Led by their primate, Cardinal Mindszenty, 


the Hungarians continue the thousand- 


year struggle for their Faith 


The “worker”. so loved by the Red. Government is 
forced to work long hours for a miserably low wage 


Despite this we read of trade pacts 
being signed with other nations, of 
mutual aid treaties, of land being taken 
from absentee owners and given to the 
workers, of the final overthrow of that 
feudalism which, correspondents glibly 
hint, was so long “smiled upon by the 
Catholic Church.” Visitors are being 
invited to the Budapest Fair and being 
given a thirty day extension on their 
visas. Farm machinery is being manu- 
factured for export, and state control 
of agriculture will soon double the 
crops. The former chief of the Quaker 
Relief Mission to Hungary, in a recent 
Associated Press interview, announced 
that during one year’s residence there 
he found “complete freedom of religi- 
ous worship.” 

These and similar statements are 
propaganda, half-truths, or downright 








lies copied or rewritten from govern- 
ment press handouts. To be sure, there 
is a surface prosperity apparent to any 
tourist visiting Budapest, the capital. 
Shop windows are filled with all man- 
ner of costly items—silks and woolens, 
jewels, handmade shoes, objects of art. 
Women wear the new look. Sleek 
\merican automobiles roll through the 
shabby streets. Restaurants feature 
menus to make any gourmet happy. 

But can the “worker,” so beloved by 
his paternalistic government, buy any 
of these things? An average factory 
worker in the state-controlled factory 
in Csepel, a suburb, gets about twenty- 
eight dollars a month; forty dollars 
would be unusually high wages. A 
man’s shirt costs twenty-one dollars; a 
pair of pajamas costs thirty-six dollars; 
wool suiting, and a very shoddy grade, 
begins at twenty-two dollars per short 
yard. A cup of coffee and a bit of pastry 
cost a dollar and twenty cents; a can of 
cocoa costs five dollars. Thus, it can be 
quite easily seen just how far a man 
can get in trying to feed, clothe, and 
support a family. It is certainly no 
workers’ paradise where a man must 
pay a month’s salary for a pair of pa- 
jamas or two months’ wages for a pair 
of shoes. Among the persecuted and 
impoverished middle class, which we 
Americans have always regarded as a 
nation’s backbone, there exists a 
pinched sort of misery that is appalling 
in its sordidness. 

The bald truth is that Hungary, a 
nation 70 per cent Catholic, is en- 
during a violent persecution of Cath- 
olics and the Catholic Church; a coun- 
try that is nearly 100 per cent agrarian 
is being despoiled by a deceptive gerry- 
mandering of estates and farm and 
grazing lands; a country that might 





President Arped Szakasits 
is a figurehead and puppet 
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normally recover in due time from the 
economic ravages of war, even despite 
reparations, is being deliberately bank- 
rupted to keep it a Soviet colony. A 
gay people, a lovable people, courteous 
and hospitable in the extreme, but 
totally devoid of business capacity and 
sharpness, are being taken over by a 
gang of Moscow puppets and a group 
of privileged aliens. A people who are 
proudly European are being forced-fed 
with Pan-Slavism and Oriental influ- 
ences. A people as fiercely and defi- 
antly freedom-loving as any in the 
world are in the grip of Soviet imperi- 
alism. 

Hard on the heels of the Red Army 
advancing against the retreating Nazis 
came the spies, the petty commissars, 
and the Moscow-trained political organ- 
izers. Most of these men and women, 
like Rakosi their leader, spent the war 
years in Russia attending Soviet indoc- 
trination and training schools. In the 
midst of the chaos and bewilderment 
resulting from the years of German 
occupation and the long months of see- 
saw battle, they began organizing, mak- 
ing denunciations, taking over minor 
offices. It was easy work. Political 
parties were hopelessly disorganized 
and many leaders still underground. 
Moreover, the greater part of the popu- 
lace was mainly concerned with getting 
enough to eat. 

Full of confidence inspired by their 
easy success in laying the groundwork 
for their political conquest, they then 
began whooping for an early election. 
They were backed by Soviet money and 
equipment and by the presence of thou- 
sands of soldiers of the Red Army. The 
country and the people were not ready 
for an election. But the Communists 
prevailed and the elections were held in 
November of 1945 under the protection 
of the Allied Control Council. They 
were free elections. Rakosi and his min- 
ions were so sure of their spade work and 
of the results that they agreed to the 
Allied surveillance. There was a record 
turnout as nearly all eligible voters 
registered. When the results were 
counted it was found that the Com- 
munists had received only 14 per cent 
of the votes. This was a tremendous 
shock to the Communists and Rakosi 
was summoned forthwith to Moscow. 

However, the Communists with their 
usual political astuteness had saved 
themselves from complete defeat by 
having. pushed through a pre-election 
rider calling for a coalition cabinet. 
This enabled them to grab several key 
positions in the new government. From 
then on it was only a question of time 
and of using the usual tactics of boring 


in, dividing opposing parties, and amal- 
gamating smaller and weaker parties, 
Nagy and Sulyok resigned. Tildy, a 
weakling, lasted for nearly two years, 
But all was ended last August when the 
Communists paid off Tildy for his 
truckling to them by ousting him, put. 
ting in Szakasits as president and merg- 
ing the Smallholders and the Social 
Democrats and the Communists into 
the Hungarian Workers Party. Thus 
did the Hungarian people enjoy the 
first free election in postwar Europe. 
They voted overwhelmingly for democ. 
racy, but they have known neither free. 
dom nor democracy since. 


— is in the unwilling grip 
of a clique of Kremlin-trained pol- 
iticians, four of whom are not even 
Hungarian citizens. As usual, the polit- 
ical window dressing is cleverly ar- 
ranged with a show of non-Communists. 
The new president, Szakasits, is no 
more than a figurehead, a puppet, the 
perfect marionette for the behind-the- 
scenes Communist string-pullers. Lajos 
Dinnyes, the Prime Minister, is a fat, 
beady-eyed individual who resembles 
nothing more than a pliant playboy. 
He likes to throw parties, take official 
trips, and present visitors with: silver 
cigarette lighters with his name en- 
graved on them. 

The real power in Hungary is Matyas 
Rakosi, the Deputy Prime Minister. A 
Jew from the southern city of Szeged, 
he became a convert to Protestantism 
and then a Communist. His real name 
is Moses Cohen. A political adventurer 
he goes back to the days of the Bela 
Kun terrorism. During the War he was 
in Russia and later lead the vanguard 
of Communists into Hungary after the 
Red Army took over. He has done his 
work well. He is now of sufficient 
power and importance to tilt with Tito. 

Lazslo Rajk, although younger and 
non-Moscow trained, is a far more 
rabid, ruthless, and impatient Com- 
munist than Rakosi. Strangely enough, 
he is well known as an anti-Semite. His 
brother is a Nazi war criminal, still at 
large, and wanted for persecution and 
murder of Jews. Rajk is Minister of the 
Interior. 

Julius Ortutay, the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Culture, is a turncoat Cath- 
olic. As a poverty-stricken youth in 
Szeged he was taken in and put through 
school by the Piarist Fathers. 

These three men are pretty much the 
absolute rulers of Hungary. They are 
the Kremlin resident managers of @ 
tragic travesty of democracy. t 
power is absolute and their positions 
well chosen and in conformity with the 
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traditional, now familiar Soviet pattern. 

It is difficult for an American to un- 
derstand how nonentities and rubber 
stamps like Szakasits and Dinnyes, and 
three tyrants in the employ of a foreign 
power can remain in office. The re- 
action of the average American would 
be, “Throw the rascals out!” But it 
is not quite that simple, at least not in 
a people’s democracy, Hungarian style 
and Soviet-imposed. Perhaps one in- 
stance may suffice to demonstrate how 
powerless is the average citizen. 

Mr. Miklos Toth, president of the 
Catholic Parent-Teachers Association in 
Budapest, during the debate on the 
school question, circulated a petition 
protesting the nationalization of the 
religious schools. He succeeded in 
getting the signatures of some 6,000 
parents and presented his petition to a 
member of Parliament. He was ar- 
rested by a brace of Minister Rajk’s 
uniformed thugs, thrown into jail and 
after a mock trial sentenced to 20 years 
for inciting to overthrow the govern- 
ment. His wife and children were re- 
lieved of their food and clothing ration 
cards, dispossessed of their home. In- 
stances like this might be multiplied. 

Why do the.Hungarian people stand 
for this sort of tyranny and injustice? 
Are they cowards? Indeed they are not. 
They are among the most courageous, 
most intelligent, and most cultured 
people in Europe. But they are power- 
less. Sixty thousand Red soldiers are 
garrisoned in their country. Anything 
bigger than a street brawl would bring 
in ten divisions, fully accoutered. Soviet 
troops are in Hungary by virtue of an 
agreement signed by the United States. 
They are service troops, supposedly, to 
maintain lines of communication. It 
is a work that demands perhaps 150 
men. So the Russians keep 60,000 
there. This is also another reason why 
they delay the signing of the Austrian 
peace treaty. 

The people of Budapest say, “Give 
us a solid year of nightly bombings by 
your American Superforts rather than 
one single night of Soviet terror, bar- 
barity, rape, and pillage.” During the 
siege, Budapest women, young and old, 
used to splotch their faces with shoe 
and stove blacking to make themselves 
hideous. 

No one dare question the courage 
and the heroism of the Magyar. But 
perhaps terror and the dull, relentless, 
beating-flat process of oppression have 
done what enemy guns could never do. 
The Hungarians are also a patient, long- 
suffering people. As one of them wryly 
temarked, ‘“‘We had the Turks for 150 
years but have had the Reds for only 
three!” They are content to rally about 
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their beloved Cardinal Mindszenty 


(Protestants, too, by the thousands, for 
the Protestants are leaderless) and fol- 
low his counsel. 

Two members of the Hungarian hier- 
archy are targets singled out for the 
greatest Communist abuse and _ vilifica- 





Rakosi, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, is the real power 


tion. They are Cardinal Mindszenty 
and Bishop Louis Shvoy. Significantly 
enough, both were the only members of 
the hierarchy to be put in Nazi concen- 
tration camps. The Communist-con- 
trolled government has made all man- 
ner of threats against the life of Cardi- 
nal Mindzenty, but, nothing daunted, 
he continues to lash out at them in 
speech and writing. A cordon of polit- 
ical police is thrown about the town of 
Estergom where he lives, but he sud- 
denly appears 200 miles away in the 
city of Baja to address 120,000 people 
at a field Mass. 

His oratorical abilities are famous, but 
he is no demagogue. If Cardinal Minds- 
zenty said tomorrow morning to the 
Hungarian people: “Rise, resist, throw 
off this yoke of terror. Arise and fight!” 
the nation would be behind him to a 
man, not counting the consequences, 
peasant and worker and _high-born 
alike. But he makes no appeals to 
false emotions, he, does not call for 
anarchy. Although the government 
descends to terror and oppression and 
purges and fixed trials, he continues to 
preach his doctrine of change by orderly 
processes. He continues to expose and 
explain, to denounce and defend. 

To be sure, he has lost the battle for 
his confessional schools, but he has not 
lost the war. A lone and solitary war- 


rior he has remained‘firm and unflinch- 
ing in the right. The Communists 
have overreached themselves in the 
question of the schools, and they know 
it. Now they are on the defensive, ex- 
plaining, apologizing to the people, al- 
though they are determined to proceed 
with their grab. The army, the police, 
all that counts is in their power, all 
except justice and right. 

Where will it all lead? When and 
how will it end? The next few months 
will see Hungary and Hungarian Cath- 
olics going through a great crisis, a 
test of faith. Perhaps they will be the 
very first to fulfill the burning words of 
our Holy Father, when he said on Sep- 
tember 5, “If the signs of the times do 
not deceive, the future may ask from 
you your contribution to the indepen- 
dence of the Church and the rights of 
parents over their children. . . . In 
some regions this may even come to a 
fight to the last drop of blood!” 

But the Magyar Catholics will be 
ready. And they will need no letters 
from America to keep them stanch in 
their faith, no promises of Marshall 
Plan money, no CARE packages, no 
slogans, no telegrams. The Hungarians 
are used to suffering for the Faith. They 
have been used to it for centuries. The 
Faith is in them strong, given by Ste- 
phen their saintly King and proved by 
John Hunyadi and Matthias Corvinus 
for whose victories the Angelus is daily 
rung. For a thousand years they have 
been a veritable bastion of Christianity. 

In the summer of 1945 this writer 
spent an evening with Professor Franz 
Haushofer, the tutor of Rudolf Hess, 
the military and political adviser to 
Hitler and, some say, the founder of the 
science of Geopolitics. During the con- 
versation Hungary was mentioned and 
Dr. Haushofer pulled out a notebook 
and selecting a clean page drew a quick 
map of Hungary. He scored heavily 
with his pencil the Otjos Pass through 
the Carpathians. “Hier,” he said, “ist 
die Ecke! Here is the corner of Europe. 
Here Europe ends and the East begins.” 

It may well be that Catholic Hungary 
will once more, as so often before, be 
called upon to enact its role as: the 
corner of Europe, to defend western 
Christendom. against the onslaughts of 
oriental despotism. This time not 
against the Sultans and their plundering 
hordes, but against the slavery of the 
Kremlin and its doctrine of dialectic 
materialism. For Hungary still is the 
corner of Europe. As Cardinal Minds- 
zenty wrote, “If Hungary succumbs to 
Marxism, the freedom of almost the 
whole of Europe will founder. Let him 
who is still unwilling to believe this 
come here to see with his own eyes!” 
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Vatholics, Communists, and Unions 


Take a look at the unions in this country, at their power. 





I Wl 


‘ 


keteers. 


That this power can be abused and misguided is evident. 


It is imperative 


to examine the influence of Communism and Catholicism on unionism 


1ave done our homework and 
1ed the lessons of the last few 
should all agree that labor 
are powerful instruments for 
ill 
1ve watched Czechoslovakia sink 
beneath the red waters, as the 
of that country helped to push 
ler. We have seen how France 
have tottered on the brink, 


ng against Communist control of 
ajor labor federations. 


n America we have seen the 
ised for political strikes. We 


n them wielded like blackjacks . 


And on the other hand, 
ive studied well and kept our 
lear from the prejudices of Peg- 
Isky, & Co., we have seen how 
ions the world over have served 


poor man’s most reliable friend, 
» his God, his Church, and pos- 


wife, but certainly ahead of his 
| any number of strictly human 
ons. 


Popes have reminded us urgently 


by JOHN C. CORT 


ACTU members supported the Wall Street strike of last 
spring, actively picketed the New York Stock Exchange 


and often how good and necessary 
unions are, and how important it is that 
their power should not be abused by 
evil or misguided men. It might there- 
fore be interesting to examine the 
unions of America and to consider what 
two groups—the Catholics and the Com- 
munists—are doing to direct the course 
of the labor movement. 

The Communists are ahead. Since 
the time of Marx it has been a cardinal 
point of Communist doctrine that no 
effort should be spared to infiltrate and 
influence the union movement. Lenin 
raised the obligation to belong to, and 
be active in, a union to the level of 
major revelation. 

To those who are prepared, history 
always offers at least one golden oppor- 
tunity. In this country the Stalinists’ 
big chance was the formation of the 
CIO. It was not their idea. The CIO 
was born of legitimate parents: the 
stupidity of certain old-line AFL leaders 
wedded to the logic of industrial history. 
The fact was that the AFL’s favorite 


set-up at that time—the craft union— 
could not organize the mass-production 
industries of America. 

John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and 
others understood this. Because the 
men who controlled the AFL in 1935 
could not, or would not, see it, the CIO 
was born. Immediately a tremendous 
drive to organize the unorganized got 
under way. New unions were formed; 
old unions took on new organizers. The 
Communists were ready. They had 
studied, worked, trained themselves in 
their schools and on the floor of their 
unions. The result: a lot of them got 
jobs. On the ground floor. 

Today the Communist Party, either 
through its own members or through 
willing stooges, controls about twelve 
national unions out of forty-one, in the 
CIO. They always owned the Furriers, 
even in the old AFL days. At no time 
did they dominate more than a third of 
the CIO organizations, and their mem- 
berships were always less than that, 
since most of their outfits were small. 
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Thanks to Lewis, who thought he 
could use them and throw them aside, 
they got a few men into the CIO head- 
quarters. These have now been weeded 
out. The CIO as a whole has been, and 


is, basically sound, basically American. 


In addition to the Furriers, the Stalin- 
ists now dominate the United Electrical 
Workers, their largest union, with about 
600,000 members at its peak, though it 
is now dwindling fast; the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers; Fishermen’s Union; 





Right and left in conversation, 
Union’s Curran and the Longshoremen’s Bridges 


the Maritime 


one day either be taken away from 
their present owners or reduced to the 
rank of impotent shadows. In no case, 
not even the Furriers, is it likely that 
anything near a majority of the mem- 
bers are convinced Stalinists. Given a 
decent alternative leadership and a 
good issue, most of them would vote for 
a change any day in the week. 

We must understand, however, that 
Stalinist labor leaders do not usually 
force their Stalinism down the throats 


and his lieutenants have clarified the 
issues for all to see. Last January the 
executive board of the CIO voted 33 
to 11 to condemn the Wallace adven- 
ture as playing into the hands of the 
reactionaries and to lend full support 
to the European Recovery Program. 
On the other hand, the loyal Stalinists 
have been forced to prove their loyalty 
by taking public positions on these 
issues. 

The results have been devastating. 





Three men who have done most to oust CP’s in 
C1IO—Reuther, Carey, and Pres. Philip Murray 





Food, Tobacco & Agicultural Workers; 
Furniture Workers; Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen (Harry Bridges); Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers; Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers; Public Workers; Shoe 
Workers; and the Transport Workers 
Union (Mike Quill). 

Recently Quill broke with the Stalin- 
ists, and a number of other TWU 
leaders followed him out of the Party 
or out of the Party’s sphere of influence. 
The anti-CP faction now controls the 
executive board of the New York local, 
by far the biggest unit in the union, by 
avote of 25 to 12. 

Things look good for a complete 
housecleaning at the national conven- 
tion. That would mean the loss of a 
strategic spot, because the Party has 
always made a point of driving hard 
for control of all unions in the vital 
fields of transportation and communi- 
ation. Any handbook in “The Art of 
Revolution” will tell you why. 

It is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that all the listed unions might 
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of their members. Not in America any- 
way. They are subtle, patient. And 
because in many cases they have done 
a good job in winning better wages and 
conditions for underpaid and over- 
worked proletarians, those proletarians 
are not quick to believe that their 
benefactors are tainted by the Moscow 
mold. 

But now and then an issue arises. 
From 1939 to 1941 there was the Hitler- 
Stalin alliance. It was largely as a re- 
sult of the awakening that followed 
that episode that the members of the 
Newspaper Guild, another important 
CIO outfit, threw off the Stalinist yoke. 
Up until this year that was the last 
union that had been able to do it. 

This year we again have some pretty 
good issues. There is the growing hos- 
tility of Russia to America on the inter- 
national scene, which has worked itself 
out in the opposition of Stalin to the 
Marshall Plan and in the formation of 
the “third party” of Henry Wallace. 
Philip Murray, President of the CIO, 


Perhaps the most devastating has been 
the loss of the National Maritime 
Union, another one of those strategic 
unions, which up to last July had been 
the almost exclusive property of the 
Communists from the time of its found- 
ing in 1936. Led by President Joe 
Curran, a big-but-intelligent sailor, and 
several others who had rebelled against 
their rule, the rank-and-file caucus 
swept the Stalinists out of the National 
Council in an election victory which 
will have important effects on both the 
national and international scenes. 

At the recent convention of the News- 
paper Guild, which the Communists 
once dominated, not a single pro-Wal- 
lace vote broke the unanimity of the 
delegates in condemning the third par- 
ty. Important locals like New York, 
Los Angeles, and St. Louis, which had 
formerly sent pro-Communist delegates, 
this year voted for either solidly anti- 
CP delegations, as in the case of New 
York, or for delegations that bound 
their red minorities with unit rule. 
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We have also seen another interesting 
phenomenon: locals seceding from 

Communist-dominated unions and join- 

ing up with anti-Communist unions in 

either the CIO or AFL. Among the 

unions that have lost heavily from this 

kind of desertion are the United Elec- 

trical Workers, Farm Equipment Work- 

Furniture Workers, Office Workers, 

und the Public Workers. 

\s a matter of fact, the thing has 
to look a little ridiculous. We 
now find insurance agents in the Paper 
Workers, government typists in the 
Shipbuilding Workers, employees of a 
flashlight plant in the United Auto 
Workers. 

This last-named union has set itself 
up as a major rival to the big United 
Electrical Radio & Machine Workers. 
Under its dynamic young president, the 
red-headed Walter Reuther, the UAW 
took care of its Communist minority at 
last year’s convention. This year it is 
accepting refugees by the thousands 
from the UE. 

Like other anti-CP unions, it has 
been aided and abetted in this DP work 
by that provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which requires union officials to 
sign non-Communist affidavits before 
they can use the services of the National 
Labor, Relations Board or appear on 
the ballot in collective bargaining elec- 
tions. 

Many companies are taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to rid them- 
selves of Moscow-minded organizations. 
Since they cannot get on the ballot, the 
only thing that the Stalinist officials can 
do is to urge the workers to vote for 

no union.” It isn’t often that workers 
will accept this dodge rather than vote 
for a militant, progressive, democratic 
outfit like the UAW. 

\nother source of Communist strength 
in the CIO has been the CIO Councils. 
These are city and state bodies com- 
posed of representatives from the differ- 
ent CIO unions in that particular area. 
Because they were always willing to 
accept this kind of job, because they 
almost never missed a meeting, because 
they came early and stayed late, the 
Stalinist delegates have controlled a 
small number of Councils in different 
sections of the country. The most im- 
portant are in New York City, Newark, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and the State of California. 

Others have already been taken away 
from them. With the national CIO 
now insisting that its Councils follow 
national policy on Wallace and the 
Marshall Plan, the estimated lifespan 
of those bodies still dominated by Stalin- 
ism would certainly not impress an 
insurance agent. 

Within the past few months union 
locals with over 100,000 members have 


ers, 


begun 
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these bodies 
groups have dwindled to a mere shell. 





pulled away from the sinking Council 
in New York City. Similar mass move- 
ments have been going on elsewhere. 
The present strategy of the national 
CIO seems to be to build up rival or- 
ganizations around the regional CIO- 
PAC (Political Action Committee), and 
then to transfer Council charters to 
when the Communist 


In short, there is a strong tide run- 


ning in the American labor movement 
and it is mostly away from Moscow. 





In 1937 Msgr. Monaghan started 
ACTU on N. Y.’s lower East side 


There are exceptions. In the Shoe 
Workers and the Packinghouse Workers 
the CP’s have increased their strength 
within the past year. In the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, AFL, they have 
successfully resisted vigorous attempts 
to shake their grip on important New 
York locals. They have other strength 
in AFL locals throughout the country, 
though they control no national unions 
in that organization. 

Within the CIO the Communists re- 
main a minority, but a dangerous 
minority nonetheless. Given a change 
in the international situation, given 
another major depression, they could 
develop once again into a major menace 
to American labor. Right now they are 
not. 

American labor, in other words, has 
another breathing spell. It has an- 
other opportunity to develop that “‘de- 
cent alternative leadership” that we 
spoke about above, that decent alterna- 
tive leadership that is by no means as 
readily available as a good issue. 





JOHN C. CORT is an associate editor 
of the “Labor Leader," the publication 
of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. He is also an associate 
editor of “Commonweal.” 





“You can’t beat somebody with py 
body,” is an old truism of politics, jj 
therefore behooves us to ask Ourselves, 
“What are Catholics doing in the lab 
movement to develop the quality of 
leadership that the situation calls fop 
What are Catholics doing to see tha 
Christian principles prevail in the ope. 
ation of these important instruments of 
social and economic reform?” 

In answering these questions we muy 
distinguish between two types of actiy. 
ity. The first type is the ordinary actiy. 
ity of the Church: teaching, preaching, 
administering the Sacraments, organiz. 
ing Holy Name Societies, etc. Certainly 
many Catholics who are trade union 
members and officials have attended 
Catholic schools, heard sermons, re. 
ceived the Sacraments, read Catholic 
literature, joined Holy Name societies, 
and by these means have become better 
unionists and better leaders. 

The other kind would be specialized 
activity which is aimed directly at the 
labor movements and at union mem 
bers. In this line we had not done very 
much in America until the last ten 
years. Probably most of us thought it 
was unnecessary. How wrong we were 
should now be evident to all. 

According to Who’s Who in Labor, 
one out of every four labor leaders is 
a Catholic. The chances are that the 
percentage of Communists among union 







officials is around one in twenty. i T 
H 


yet, when you compare the amount of 
work, the quality of zeal, the intensity 
of faith, the consistency of life with 
faith, and the influence of these Com- 
munists with that of the Catholics, you 
would probably be safe in betting that 
they outnumbered their Catholic col 
leagues by about ten to one. 

Clearly, the ordinary activity of the 
Church has not been enough. Special 
ized activity is needed. In detailing 
what has been done, it is inevitable 
that many should be passed over o 
not given the credit that is due them 
Men like the late Monsignor John A 
Ryan devoted much of their lives 
this problem. Their works and thei 
genius live after them. 

A tribute should certainly be paid 
the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the official agency of the Americam 
bishops. Under the leadership of Msg 
Ryan and now of his able success, 
Father Raymond McGowan, the Social 
Action Department has gone about the 
country organizing industrial confer 





ences and printing pamphlets to spre 
the labor message of the Popes and Is 
application in such splendid statement 
as “The Bishops’ Program of Social 
Reconstruction,” which was issued i 
1919. Jim Carey, secretary-treasurer 
the CIO, once remarked that “tht 
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Bishops’ program is a more radical pro- 
gram than that of the CIO.” It ante- 
dated most of the New Deal by over 
twenty-five years. 

Another tribute should go to the 
Jesuit order, which during the past 
twelve years has organized labor schools 
in more than twenty of its schools and 
colleges in most of the big industrial 
cities of the country. 

These schools meet one or more 
evenings a week and, for a nominal 
registration fee, make available to 
union men and women, of all faiths, 
excellent courses in labor ethics, labor 
history, economics, parliamentary law 
and public speaking, trade union prac- 
tices, etc. A number of bishops have 
also organized their own diocesan 
schools along the same lines. 

In his great labor encyclical, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, Pius XI wrote that in 
countries like America, where Catholics 
belong to “neutral unions,” as distin- 
guished from the Catholic unions of 
some European countries, “side by side 
with these unions there should always 
be associations zealously engaged in im- 
buing and forming their members in 
the teaching of religion and morality, 
so that they in turn may be able to 
permeate the unions with that good 
spirit which should direct them in all 
their activity.” 

This was written in 1931. As the 
Holy Father explains, he was merely 
repeating the admonition of Pius X in 
another encyclical which was written in 
1912. Apparently the Popes felt that 
labor schools were not enough, that 
Catholic trade unionists needed an or- 
ganization which would continue to 
assist, guide, inspire, and check up on 
them over the years. A labor school 
turns out a man in one year and he 
goes back again, an isolated drop, into 
the proletarian sea. Few return. But 
the member of an organization returns 
if the organization is alive and has 
something to offer him. 

Two years before Pius X wrote his 
admonition, back in 1910, a Msgr. Peter 
Dietz of St. Louis, who was active in 
labor affairs, formed a group called the 
Militia of Christ for Social Service. To 
it belonged most of the Catholics who 
were prominent in the AFL at that 
time. 

Its aims were similar to those en- 
visioned by the Popes. Possibly because 
it was top-heavy with big names, the 
organization sank without a trace within 
afew years. So completely, in fact, that 
it was not until this year that the present 
writer learned of its existence. 

In 1937 a group of Catholic laymen, 
encouraged by Father John P. Mona- 
ghan, made another try. They started 
tight at the bottom, in the slums of the 
lower East side of New York City, at 
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the headquarters of The Catholic Work- 
er on Mott Street. There were eleven 
of them at the first meeting. If memory 
serves, only one of these, Martin Wer- 
sing, was a union official, and his union 
was so small and so battered that he 
certainly could not have suffered from 
delusions of grandeur. 

Out of that meeting came the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists 
(ACTU) whose purpose was “to pro- 
mote the teachings of Christ and His 
Church in the labor movement and to 
train men and women to put those 
teachings into practice.” The organ- 
ization had'no money and no backing. 
It used the pages of The Catholic 
Worker, the C.W.’s office and mimeo- 
graph machine to get started. It got 
its members out on picket lines in sup- 
port of what it believed were just 
strikes. It helped unions organize the 


unorganized. 

It told Catholic workers their duty was 
to join the union in their field, to at- 
tend its meetings, to study and work 
and pray, so that they could contribute 
their share in seeing that God’s king- 
dom of justice and love might, in the 





~ International 


TWU’S fingerbiter Austin Hogan 
and Mike Quill, friends no longer 


words of the ACTU prayer, “come into 
the factories and into the shops, into 
our homes and into our streets.” It 
organized _ corporate 
Workers’ Days of Recollection, and 
other spiritual activities so that its 
members might realize the full, dynamic 
meaning of that Faith which, they were 
told, must underlie and inform all their 
work in the labor movement. 

That same year the ACTU, assisted 
by Fordham University, opened its first 
Workers’ School. That was the first of 
many which the ACTU has run, or 
helped to run, all over the country, 


Communions, 


either on a city, district, or parish-wide 
level. They have all been variations of 
the schools described above. 

In 1938 there was born the Labor 
Leader, the ACTU’s twice-a-month 
newspaper. It too served as a trail- 
blazer for a number of labor papers 
published by ACTU and similar organi- 
zations which have had an _ influence 
for good in American unions that can 
never be measured. 

Walter Reuther is only one of the 
many who have paid tribute to the job 
done by the Wage Earner, the smart 
weekly put out by the Detroit ACTU, 
in clarifying the issues in the long polit- 


- ical fight inside the United Auto Work- 


ers. By fighting constantly for progres- 
sive trade unionism, by showing up the 
leaders who tried to play along with the 
Stalinists, the Wage Earner contributed 
a major share to the housecleaning in 
that union. 

Some good people have shrunk from 
the ACTU’s habit of getting right down 
into the political fights when it felt 
that a moral issue was involved. These 
people have been afraid that this kind 
of thing could lead to a Catholic fac- 
tion, to the dividing of labor along 
religious lines and so on. 

The danger exists. It would be fool- 
ish to deny it. But the ACTU is willing 
to stand on its record of working with 
“all men of good will for the common 
goal of decent, democratic trade union- 
ism,” as its program proclaims. The 
ACTU is willing to stand on its record 
of insisting that union leaders must not 
be judged by their professed faith, but 
by their acts and their ability. It has 
supported plenty of Jews and Protes- 
tants for union office and it has opposed 
plenty of nominal Catholics. 

Some of its most prominent critics in 
the labor movement have been nominal 
Catholics who have cried with pain be- 
cause the ACTU was bringing religion 
into places where, they maintained, it 
did not belong. Did not belong be- 
cause it was exposing their shortcom- 
ings, their opportunism, their abuses of 
power and, in some cases, their criminal 
corruption. 

How the ACTU operates within a 
union might be illustrated by its work 
within the New York local of the News- 
paper Guild. From its earliest days the 
ACTU actively assisted the Guild in 
winning strikes and organizing the 
newspaper workers of New York. It 
won a good reputation the hard way. 

To put its message across it organized 
a Newspaper Forum of the ACTU, 
which meets monthly and publishes a 
one-page bulletin that is distributed 
widely throughout the industry. The 
Forum is an educational group and is 
open to all newspaper workers. 

[Continued on Page 70] 
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THERE WAS ALWAYS 





ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


His one-way ticket took him away from the town and 


Almost giddy. The 
the radio overloud; snatches 
of conversation that was clever and 
even, almost, brilliant. Very gay. 

“First day home from college, Dick? 
Good. Knew your Dad. Good party? 
Have fun.” 

Some familiar faces from the years 
before. Some strangers. A good party. 
Myrtle somebody-or-other had asked me 
over. Then this girl came up. Tiny, 
but pretty in a different way. 

“You’re not Myrtle, are you?” 

“Should I be?” 

‘Well, it’s a thought.” I said. ‘“Some- 
body named Myrtle did ask me to come 
over and I haven’t found her yet.” 

Her name was Terry Gray she told 
me and in the same breath asked me to 
turn the radio off and the phonograph 
on. Then we were dancing together, 
effortlessly it seemed, dancing in a tight 
circle. It was a Tommy Dorsey record. 
Sweet horn over the quiet clarinets. 
“Getting Sentimental Over You.” The 
others drifted away to the buffet. Cig- 
arette smoke cloudlike in the room; the 
click of the empty record changer and 
then Dorsey again. I don’t know how 
long we danced like that. 

Terry Gray. 

Somebody with a car took her and a 
gang home. 

But the magic stayed with me... . 

Music. It was always there. ‘Two 
weeks, and I had worn a groove down 
the page in the phone book, but I had 
not called. No job. The graduation 
present money gone. But at odd mo- 
ments I found myself moody—staring 
at nothing. And humming that Dorsey 
song. 

Then the credo at High Mass. St. 

Andrew’s. I glanced across the aisle. 
My heart flipped. Terry stood there 
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r" was heady. 


noise; 


the girl — but he couldn’t escape from the music 


and it seemed as if there was no one 
else in the church. And staring like that, 
I was still standing when the rest of the 
congregation sat down. A kind soul 
tugged at my coat. I flushed and sat 
down quickly—slumped ’way down. 

The music at the offertory was Rose- 
wig’s “Ave.” To me it always meant 
weddings. And I went very soft at the 
thought. A boy sang it—one of those 
boy sopranos with a tenor quality. 

Dominus . . . Dominus tecum. 

The quick eight notes of the treble 
obligato. 

Richard Connor, do you take The- 
ee 

Terry Gray, I love you. 

And all through Mass my heart sang. 
Until the dolorous “Agnus.”  Bizet’s 
“Agnus” and a tiny cold fear touched 
me. And my heart stopped singing. 

Sitting beside me in the bleachers. 
Munching on: peanuts; shouting at the 
umpire; pretty and all blue and gold 
among the white shirts. The sun was 
hot and the seats hard. But the game 
was good. 

“Good celebration,” she said through 
a mouthful. 

“Romantic, isn’t it?” I laughed. Cele- 
brating my first job. Sort of glorified 
clerk with a brokerage firm. 

The stands tensed. Last half of the 
ninth; the winning run on base; two out. 
The pitcher shook his head. Accepted 
the next signal. Wound up. 

I swung her around toward me. 

“Terry,” I said for I could wait no 
longer. “Terry, 1 lo...” 

The roar was mighty. A _ beautiful 
clean hit; a homer. The stands stood 
up, cheering, but Terry just sat there 
looking at me. 

“What were you saying?” she asked 
over the noise. - 


by JOHN J. RYAN 


I got mad. 

“I SAID I LOVE YOU.” I shouted. 

“WHAT?” 

A red-faced man behind us leaned 
over, tapped Terry on the shoulder, and 
in a voice that could be heard at home 
plate bellowed: “LADY, HE SAID HE 
LOVES YOU!” 

Terry twisted around. 

“I heard him the first time. 
like to hear it.” 

There was music that day too. All 
the way home we walked through the 
sun-painted, pink-gold streets, hands 
nested, needing no words. I could hear 
violins, hundreds of violins. And the 
melody they played was sweet. 

“Mr. Connor, you are the first junior 
clerk ever to begin at such a high salary. 
Thirty-two fifty a week.” 


I just. 


Two months before, big man, class 
president, senior, good frat, man of 
privilege and distinction on the campus. 
My face burned and I hated the humil- 
ity I had assumed to this pompous 
banker. But I had to start. 

AT & T off a quarter. American Can 
up an eighth. But the figures never 
came to life. As musty as the roll-top 
desks they still used and the dark oak 
wainscoting. 

“Mr. Connor, would you run down 
and get me a pack of cigarettes?” 

“Mr. Connor, would you stamp these 
envelopes?” 

“Mr. Connor, it takes years to learn 
this business. Years.” 

The afternoon was August-moist. Fly 
buzzing around the inkwell lazily. Out- 
side the grimy window the sunshine was 
golden and good. The day quiet; the 
heat heavy and still. And then in the 
street a kid’s hurdy-gurdy began to 
play “Sweet Rosie O’Grady.” I could 
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picture the kids on the curb listening. 
It seemed good to be young and alive 
and unchained. 

“But Mr. Connor, where are you 
going? Mr. Connor. Mr. Connor.” 


The oars creaked in the oarlocks and 
the water slapped against the side of 
the boat. A full moon shimmered over 
the lake, picked out other boats, danced 
on the rippling black water. 

“But, Dick, we’ve only known each 
other a few weeks.” 

All right, I thought angrily, you can 
find a million excuses if you want to 
look for them. 

“And, well, we have nothing to start 
on. 

“I can get another job. Lakedale 
isn’t the world. What’s money if you 
love... if you love.” 

“Please, Dick, let’s not talk about 
it. First the brokerage firm, then the 
wholesale place. You can’t even decide 
on a job yet.” 

Then we said nothing. She was a 
half shadow in the front of the boat. 
I saw the flare of a match, a tiny glow 
across the lake, and then a pin point of 
light as someone smoked. I would re- 
member this night and the emptiness 
of it always. 

Oh, I'd been a fool all right—rushing 
in blindly, impetuously. Let her laugh 
at it now. What was his name, Benton, 
Benson, the fellow with the big car? 
Just love to hear him say something 
about it. Feel my fist across his mouth. 

But it was no good. No good at all. 

And from one of the bungalows across 
the lake the tinny, too-fast music of an 
ancient Rudy Vallee record, “As Time 
Goes By.” 

We walked home together, but the 
hurt and strangeness formed a wedge 
between us. 


The quarrel was senseless like all 
quarrels, 

We walked and argued and then tried 
to hurt each other in the way you hurt 
someone you've loved. For in loving 
is an admission too—a confession of 
weaknesses, faults, fears. Then the 
quarrel and each of these confidences 
becomes an arrow that you can let fly. 

It became a case in point. It added 
to the humility of being the junior 
derk at a brokerage firm, the receiving 
clerk at a wholesale fruit warehouse. To 
the knowledge that no one cared really 
whether you were class president or not. 
Or what is said in the year book. 

We parted drained of our argument. 

There was nothing now to hold me 


I could hear violins, hun- fj 
dreds of violins. And the 
melody they played was sweet 
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in that small town in north Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

I was going to show-her. 

I was going to show them. 

New York. That was where. A man 
could expand in New York. A man 
could find his way. Build his dream 
Succeed . . . like the man most 
to—which I was once. Three 
months ago. Seemed like more. 

“To New York.” 

“No. No return ticket.” 

Oh, it was big and brave and I was 
St. George charging the dragons. Junior 
clerk—receiving clerk. They'd see. 

Oh, it was good. Galahad. Ulysses. 
A Message to Garcia. It was good. 

Until the train pulled out from the 
Then something seemed to 
get in my eyes. And the clicking wheels 
made sad melodies and the whistle sang 
a mournful tune. 

Six months! Six months—it didn’t 
seem possible. I looked out the window 
at the busy New York street. Would I 
ever get to feel that this city was home? 
Would I ever get to believe after four 
months that this advertising business 
was real? 

“Really, Connor,” Mr. Archer had 
“You're corny. People don’t ap- 
ply for jobs that way anymore. I like 
it though. I like it.” 

He had gazed thoughtfully across 
the modernistic office. 

“Maybe we need more of that in ad- 
vertising. Not more corn, but more 
people from little towns. New Yorkers 
get too blasé. That’s why we spend so 
much on Roper and Gallup to get the 
way people feel out there. Get the 
other fellow’s view. Most people can’t. 
Okay, Connor, if you want in, you're 
in. 


house 


likely 


One way. 


station 


said. 


Six months. And I thought of her 
every day of it—thought about her the 
countless five after fives walking with a 
million strangers to the dreary subway. 
Heard her in the fat notes of a hot 
trumpet passing a 52nd St. club; saw 
her a hundred times in the audience 
about, when Serkin played the Chopin 
études; and when the snow fell soft and 
white, I felt her warm against me as 
we ice skated on our old lake. 

There was music that winter in the 
jeweled city. But it was lonely music. 


PRING never came to New York— 
S it only feathertouched it. Across the 
Hudson the ground was moist and 
spongy. Out on Long Island the wind 
was gentle with the sand dunes, but in 
the city there was no spring. 

“Dick, this is my cousin, Nancy.” 

“Oh, I’m happy to meet you, Dick. 
sill says you might come up to Benning- 
ton for the prom. It'd be swell if you 
could.” 
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Eight months now. If she had loved 
me, would it have made any difference? 
Why hadn’t she said, that night on the 
lake, I love you too and we'll manage 
somehow? No. None of them, not even 
she, had any faith in him. They had 


proved that. She had proved it. But 
why? Why? 
' “Did you hear me, Dick? Is some- 
thing wrong?” 

“No ... of course I heard you. For- 


give me, my mind was on something 
else. The prom at Bennington? Sounds 
fine. Kay’s band. That’s a keen outfit. 
Trouble is, that weekend I'd already 
planned something else and I can't get 
out of it.” . 

Your eyes are bright, Nancy, but the 
wrong shade. Hers were a different 
blue. And that face is sweet, Nancy, 
Oe. ss. 2 

Kent Archer ran his hand through 
his wavy gray hair. 

“Congratulations, Dick. You've done 
time now in art, make-up, and copy. I 
think we’re going to put you in copy 
steady. You've got a good feeling for 
it. I like it. After your vacation, you 
can move in with Johnson. More 
money too.” 

Two weeks vacation. A trip to Maine 
with Bill. Or maybe the Jersey coast. 
Need a rest and a change. Anywhere 
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> Few are qualified to shine in 
company, but it is in most men’s 
power to be agreeable. 
—Swift 
PP PPP PPP PPP PP PDD PPD 
in the forty-eight states would be all 
right; no, forty-seven. One little town 
in north Pennsylvania ruled out that 
state. 

Yes, any state but there. 

But my feet seemed to find their own 
way, and my trembling hands found 
but one timetable, and the voice that 
asked for the reservation was not my 
own. 

What if she had moved away? 

I kept my finger on the bell, hearing 
its echo muffled and lonely through the 
house. And no answering footsteps. 

We had nothing really. Perhaps she 
had married. Or worse, just forgotten. 
It all seemed wise till now. Romantic, 
even. 

I walked through the town, shrunken 
in one year from what I had remem- 
bered it. Past the dark offices I had 
forsaken for a melody on a street organ. 
Past Pop’s where we had malteds. Past 
the looming shadows of St. Andrew's 
where I stood on a long-ago Sunday 
while the rest of the congregation sat 
down. 

Out where the houses were fewer. 
Watched the sparkling parabola of a 
cigarette flipped from a darkened porch. 


Heard the hushed whisperings and then 
laughter. June nights are soft, but the 
stars were cold on the water. 

Stood on the dock at the lake. 
long was a year? 

The empty rowboats rocked gently 
against each other. I began to get 
afraid. I had waited too long. I sensed 
it; knew it. I could not stay and face 
her. Could not bear having her tell me 
that. I loved her too much to ask for 
that—too much to take it well. 


How 


HAT bitter man designed small- 

town railroad stations? Naked 
bulbs. Moths. The inevitable baggage at. 
the end of the station. A bend in the 
tracks half a mile away. And the ghostly 
aloneness of the place. Such a man 
knew no music. 

Terry. Terry Gray. You'll never 
know the dreams I’ve .dreamed; the 
things I’ve wanted for us. 

First a low noise along the track. 
Then the giant beam knifing through 
the night. Then the roar of it, this 
mighty train hurtling into this small 
station. 

But it was no good. No good at all. 

The train snorted impatiently. It was 
only a step up. The conductor checked 
his watch, slipped it into his vest pocket, 
signaled up ahead. 

I stood there a long while after the 
last light of it disappeared around the 
Betid. 26: 


“Why?” She turned her head aside. 
"A yee Diana” 

“I was angry, Terry. And dumb. I 
thought I was a big deal. I didn’t know 
that there are always beginnings. First 
you’re a big man in high school and 
then a lowly freshman in college and 
so on. I learned a lot in the city.” 

“Was that why you came back?” This 
in a small voice. 

“No, I missed you and thought about 
you and... .” 

“Maybe you thought I'd be waiting 
. . . just waiting here forever till you 
came back. Maybe you thought that 
people hide in a shell and wait like 
that.” 

I got kind of scared. 

“Do they, Terry? Do people wait like 
that?” 

“No,” she said choking on it. “People 
don’t.” 

I got up; empty, lost. 

“People don’t,” she repeated. 
an occasional dopey one like me. 

And somehow we were dancing again. 
Like the first time. And all sorts of 
melodies were our music; Dorsey and a 
boy tenor singing “Ave” and a lot of 
violins. 

And I knew there would always be 
music. 


“Just 


” 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Plenary Indulgence Partially Gained 

A friend claims that regardless of the number and 
kind of sins committed, a plenary indulgence will cancel 
all punishment due to sin, if the indulgence be received 
at the time of death, and provided one be in the state of 
grace and truly repentant. I thought we all had to suffer 
some time in Purgatory. Is the penance we owe in this 
life called temporal? the punishment we undergo in the 
next life, eternal? R. H. MCI., MEDFORD, MASS. 


That punishment only is called eternal which must be 
wffered in the next life and which is due to last eternally 
because of unrepented, unforgiven sins. Temporal punish- 
ment is a lesser sanction, a debt of expiation that can be 
paid in this life, or in Purgatory. 

A plenary or complete indulgence is so adequate as to 
cancel all the temporal punishment due to sin, provided one 
isof such perfect dispositions as to gain the indulgence in 
itsentirety. It would be a serious mistake to think that one 
an count, in a matter of fact way, upon gaining a plenary 
indulgence fully, after a manner of a “overall,” working 
automatically and with machinelike results. The extent to 
which an indulgence may be gained depends not only upon 
the state of grace, but also upon the earnestness of one’s 
repentance and devotion to God. 


Can We Influence God? 

Since the divine will is unchanging and unchangeable, 
how can we creatures hope to influence God by our 
prayers of petition? It would seem that if God has al- 
ready decreed a favor in my behalf, I need not beg for 
it. Otherwise, my prayer is useless. A. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Aside from any other consideration, confident and per- 
vering prayer fosters within our hearts the attitude we 
hould have and should manifest toward God. To us, the 
‘mighty is not only a Creator—He is also Father and a 
tend who yearns to hear from our own lips the sentiments 
Ye entertain toward Him, including our hopes based upon 
faith. . 

While it is true that we do not and cannot, in the ordinary 
*nse of the expression, influence or prevail upon God, none 
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the less He has decreed to grant us many favors conditionally 
—provided we ask for them. 
Intercessory prayer is not a human invention, but a matter 
of divine precept, and hence it cannot entail subterfuge, nor 
can it be futile. 


Are We Eternal? 


“Ask and you shall receive.” 


In the January issue of Tue Sicn, I read something 
that surprised me. I quote the words of Father Smith, in 
his article “The Flow of Time”: “Only God is completely 
eternal.” It would seem from the above that heaven and 
hell will not exist forever, neither will our souls. But 
this is not what I learned in my catechism. F. F., MONT- 
REAL, CANADA. 


There is no conflict between your catechism information 
and the statement of Father Smith. Heaven and hell and 
human souls are eternal in the sense that they will be ever- 
lasting, even though they had a beginning. But God is 
eternal in a unique sense. He is not only everlasting, but 
there never was a time when He did not exist. His eternal- 
ness extends back without limit, even beyond what we can 
measure as the past, and forward throughout the everlasting 
future. 


Patron of Pharmacists 
Is there any particular saint regarded as the patron of 
pharmacists?—Aa. M., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Saints Cosmas and Damian, whose feast day is observed on 
September 27. A new booklet is now available, listing many 
patron saints and over 3,000 Christian names for boys and 
girls. It can be obtained from Integrity Supply, P. O. Box 
6508, Chicago 80, Ill. Price 25 cents. 


Faith a Divine Gift 

Any intelligent person can, if he makes the proper in- 
vestigation, ascertain for himself through reason alone 
that the Catholic Church is the only true Church estab- 
lished by Christ. Why is it, then, that there are now 
and have been in the past, so many intelligent persons 
who, after a sincere investigation, have failed to recog- 
nize the Church? For instance, how is it that Dulles, Sr., 
remains a non-Catholic while his son, a recent convert, 
enters upon his studies for the priesthood? Since the 
Catholic Church can boast of logical reasoning and his- 
torical proof, I fail to see why we cannot convince any 
sincere, open-minded person of the divine status of the 
Church.—v. v’G., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The problem posed by the above statements and questions 
is ramified. An ideally adequate reply would run to book 
length but would be along the following lines. The cre- 
dentials of the Church are objectively ample. As formu- 
lated by the Vatican Council: “In order that the obedience of 
our faith might be in harmony with reason, God willed that 
to the interior helps of the Holy Spirit, there should be 
joined exterior proofs of His revelation—to wit, divine facts 
and especially miracles and prophecies, which as they mani- 
festly display the omnipotence and infinite knowledge of 
God, are most certain proofs of His divine revelation, 
adapted to the intelligence of all men.” 

To round out our presentation of this point, we should 
_add the following quotation from the same source: “That we 
may be able to satisfy the obligation of embracing the true 
faith and of constantly persevering in it, God has instituted 
the Church through His only begotten Son and has bestowed 
on it manifest notes of that institution, that it may be recog- 
nized by all men as the guardian and teacher of the revealed 
word; for to the Catholic Church alone belong all those many 
and admirable tokens which have been divinely established 
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for the evident credibility of the Christian Faith. The 
Church by itself, with yits marvelous extension, its eminent 
holiness, and its inexhaustible fruitfulness in every good 
thing, with its Catholic unity and its invincible stability, is a 
great and perpetual motive of credibility and an irrefutable 
witness of its own divine mission.” So much for the worth 
of the arguments in favor of Catholic Christianity. 

Broadly speaking, progress from unbelief to belief com- 
prises two steps—apologetic inquiry and conviction, and then 
faith itself. Even apologetic progress can bog down because 
of some human defect. An inquirer needs not only a certain 
minimum of intelligence, but likewise time for thoughtful 
study and discussion and above all a spirit of humility and 
honesty. A man can fail to attain moral certitude—not be- 
cause of a dearth of cogent arguments—but because of a subtle 
reluctance to admit the cogency of the arguments. Wishful 
thinking is a commonplace foible. And as the proverb runs: 
“The heart has reasons which reason cannot fathom.” In 
other words, a man must love truth in order to perceive and 
acknowledge it—especially in view of consequences that may 
prove uncomfortable, whether spiritually, financially, socially, 
or otherwise. 

Assuming that apologetic progress has been duly accom- 
plished, we come to the second step—that of faith itself. The 
former is the work of human reason, the latter is a super- 
natural gift of God—a gift He may or may not bestow. Un- 
less we keep in mind the supernatural and therefore gratui- 
tous character of this gift, we are bound to be hopelessly 
puzzled as to why it is that apologetic certitude does not 
bege* faith necessarily. ‘No man can assent to the Gospel 
teaching, as is necessary to obtain salvation, without the 
illumination and inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” (Vatican 
Council) 

As Cardinal Newman has written, referring to his own reli- 
gious experience, we are no more compelled to believe be- 
cause of apologetic arguments than we are to obey because 
of moral arguments. In the spheres of obedience and faith, 
we can indeed weigh what should be done, but cannot 
determine to do so without the grace-of God. The impor- 
tance of this topic warrants the inclusion of two citations 
from this eminent convert. “You need light. Not the keen- 
est eyes can’see in the dark. Though your mind be the eye, 
the grace of God is the light.” Similarly, “There are, to be 
sure, many cogent arguments to lead one to join the Catholic 
Church, but they do not force the will. We may know them 
and not be moved to act upon them. We may be convinced 

without being persuaded. The two things are quite distinct 
from each other—seeing you ought to believe, and believing. 
Reason will bring you to the conclusion that you have suffi- 
cient grounds for believing, but belief is the gift of grace.” 


Private Benediction 
Why does the priest sometimes give Benediction with 
the Sacred Host in the chalice instead of in the mon- 

strance? And with only six candles lighted?—a, k., 

BUTLER, PA. 

On such occasions, the sacred vessel you have in mind is 
not a chalice but a ciborium. A chalice is used during Holy 
Mass to contain the Precious Blood of Our Lord. A ciborium 
contains the consecrated particles reserved in the tabernacle 
for distribution at the time of Holy Communion. 

Benediction is considered public when the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed in the monstrance, or ostensorium, but pri- 
vate when exposed only indirectly in the ciborium. Ac- 
cording to the laws of the Church, more reason is required 
for public Benediction than for private. Furthermore, the 
express permission of the Ordinary of the Diocese is required 
for public Benediction. When Benediction is public, a mini- 
mum of twelve candles is called for; when private, six suffice. 
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Society of St. Edmund 
Is there an order of St. Edmund, and what is their 
special work?—J. F., RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 

The Society of St. Edmund was founded in France, in 
1843, by Fr. Jean Baptiste Murad. Its members are engaged 
in parochial work, in missions at home and abroad, and in 
the conduct of high schools and colleges. In this country, 
they are established in the dioceses of Burlington, Mobile, 
and Raleigh. 


Greek Confirmation 
Being a member of the Greek Catholic Church, I 
would like to know why we do not receive Confirmation, 
although it is one of the seven sacraments.—J. s., JERSEY 

CITY, N. J. 

In all probability, you were confirmed immediately after 
your Baptism. To verify, check the record in the church 
where you were baptized. It is still customary among those 
churches that observe the Oriental rites that the baptizing 
priest administer Confirmation together with Baptism, 
though as a separate sacrament, complementary to Baptism. 
Infant Confirmation obtained in the Latin rite also until 
the thirteenth century, and is still prevalent in some coun- 
tries that derive their customs from Spain. 


Dilemma ; 

If a married couple practices birth control, is it better 
to stay away from confession entirely or to go to con- 
fession and continue to practice birth control? A. B., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Neither of the above alternatives is the better thing to do. 
Granting that it would be better not to go to confession than 
to do so without a sincere purpose of amendment, a deter- 
mination to avoid the sacrament of repentance would make a 
bad matter worse. What could be more reprehensible than 
to refuse to repent? To stay away from confession is to spurn 
God’s forgiveness, to increase the danger of an unprovided 
death, and to deprive the soul of that enlightenment and 
psychological stamina known as divine grace. : 

If a sick person be in his right senses, he will not shun a 
physician. Neither will he waste time and money by con- 
sulting a doctor, only to disregard his advice or medication. 
The only honest course to follow is a third alternative— 
approach the Divine Physician in a sincerely co-operative 
spirit. 

If a person be of a mind to continue the practice of birth 
control, his confession would be futile, and his attempt to 
obtain absolution would be sacrilegious. For that reason, 
once a confessor is aware of the insincerity, he is constrained 
to withhold absolution. The confessor represents the 
“Searcher of hearts.” However, if a penitent be honest and 
candid in his declaration of both sins and dispositions, it 
gives the confessor an opportunity properly to dispose the 
penitent for absolution. To proffer timely and influential 
counsel is one of the most important functions of a confessor. 

Finally, in appraising the sincerity of his purpose of amend- 
ment, a penitent should not be unfair to himself. Because 
of a relapse into sin today, it does not follow that yesterday’s 
disposition was make-believe. A purpose of amendment is 
sincere and practical, if it represents—not a mere wish—but an 
earnest determination here and now not to surrender to temp- 
tation in the future and to shun occasions of sin. Such an 
attitude is far superior to an ordinary resolution—it is a 
sacramental resolution, stabilized by divine grace. That a 
person should relapse, after being addicted to sin over a long 
period of time, is not surprising and ought not be discour- 
aging. A sinful habit can be ousted by an opposite virtuous 
habit—positing time, patience, and co-operation with the 
Divine Physician. 


THE SIGN 








OT so many decades ago, Ameri- 

cans traveling in Colombia were 
as welcome as a swarm of grasshoppers 
to North Dakota. “In those days,” an 
ex-official of the United Fruit Company 
told me, “I never took the window seat 
in trains. Whenever we pulled into a 
station, the Colombians had the un- 
pleasant habit of spitting at Americans 
within range from the platforms.” 

No doubt the passing years had 
colored his memories somewhat. But 
in exaggerated form he was expressing 
a very definite and unwelcome fact: that 
until comparatively recent times Colom- 
bianos felt little, if any, admiration for 
their northern neighbors. 

Difficulties between the two peoples 
dated as far back as Theodore Roosevelt 
and the unfortunate part he played in 
prying the Isthmus of Panama _ loose 
from the political control of Bogota. 
The first Roosevelt was not a patient 
man. He wanted to construct a canal 
across the Isthmus, and he wanted to do 
it without wasting time. Under the cir- 
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from many Latin Americans. 


The Panama Canal brought us ill will 





Now they are friends. 


A prudent policy will keep their friendship 


by JOHN H. GROEL 


cumstances, he found it preferable to 
negotiate for land rights directly with a 
revolutionary government at Panama 
rather than to await the decision of dila- 
tory Colombian politicians. The Ditch 
was dug. But it was paid for with 
years of distrust and ill will, not only 
from Colombians but from their fellow 
Latin Americans as well. 

Fortunately, times have changed. 
There is no more striking symbol of the 
change than a certain fashionable men’s 
shop in Cali, rapidly. growing center of 
Colombia’s_ cattle-rich Cauca _ Valley. 
Over its doars the owners have hung a 
painting of Uncle Sam—old Tio Sam 
himself, aquiline nose and star-spangled 
hat outlined at night with red neon 
lights. 4 
An invitation to step up and break 
a few windows, perhaps? No, not in 
these times. Today it is nothing more 
than a quiet suggestion to buy a new 








American shirt or tie, at prices that 
would make even an inflation-hardened 
New Yorker turn away with a shudder. 

Throughout Colombia shopwindows 
are crammed with American goods from 
underwear to tractors. Those worldly 
gentlemen whose calling it is to explain 
all relationships — friendly or otherwise 
— on an economic basis claim that 
American shorts in Colombian shops are 
both a symbol and a cause of the grow- 
ing amiability between the two nations. 
With the evident pleasure of men whose 
world is statistics, they rush forward to 
declare that the United States is not 
only Colombia’s leading New World 
supplier of imports, but that we now re- 
ceive more than 80 per cent of the coun- 
try’s exports. Even our coffee drinking 
habits seem to be modifying themselves 
in the interests of good fellowship. 
While in 1913 only 10 per cent of the 
coffee in our cups originated in the 
shaded upland plantations of Colombia, 
in 1946 some 25 per cent was furnished 
by Colombian haciendas. During the 
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same years, our imports of the high- 
quality beans jumped from 660,000 sacks 
to 5.200.000. 

Trade, however, does not always bring 
friendship. It has also been known to 
wars. In the case of Colombia, 
mutually advantageous economic rela- 
tions are only one factor among many 
which, working together, are producing 
growing good will for the United States. 
Personal acquaintanceship is another. 
Better land and air transport is bringing 
more Colombians to us, and more North 
Americans to Colombia. Usually the 
visits are short but friendly ones. One 
very obvious evidence of the interchange 
is the added inch to Colombian skirts; 
for wisely or unwisely, the women of 
the country have adopted the modes of 
American stylists. 


Good Neighbor at work. And when 
they thought of the Good Neighbor, 
they thought of Roosevelt. At his 
death, they felt that they had lost a 
good and personal friend. With abso- 
lute sincerity in his voice a_ fellow 
Colombian train passenger once told me, 
“You have had many great men in your 
country — Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. But the greatest of all was 
Franklin Roosevelt.” He was speaking 
for Colombia. 

With all its disruptive aftermath, the 
Second World War further strengthened 
the sentiment of unity between the 
Americas. The United States sought 
needed raw materials southward. It did 
more. For the first time in our history, 
we attempted to make ourselves and our 
ways more understandable to Latin 
Americans. English language classes, 
radio programs, informal teas and lec- 
tures, all become part of a campaign 
toward comprehension and amity. 

Even more important, the State 
Department’s Office of Inter-American 
Affairs set out upon co-operative ven- 
tures in education and public health 
calculated to raise the standard of living 
of South America’s Common Man. 

In Colombia, the Co-operative Public 
Health Service went to work on a vast 
campaign to modernize hospitals, estab- 
lish new public health centers, and train 
specialized personnel. At La Dorada, 
vitally important terminal point of 
Bogota’s railway connection with the 
Magdalena River and the sea, it em- 
barked upon a malaria control project 
which in one year reduced the incidence 
of the disease from 60 per cent to 6 per 
cent. Today there is no malaria in La 
Dorada. 


caus 


Y ET, trade and travel could not have 
brought about the ‘change from 
eiled .hostility to open cordiality. Far 
more important than either were the 
Good Neighbor Policy and its apostle, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. More than any 
other North American statesman, Roose- 
velt had two virtues which Latins appre- 
iated: personal warmth and the gift of 
Under his guidance, Good 
Neighborliness blossomed into some- 
thing greater than a pleasant state of 
mind. It developed into acts. Direct 
ntervention in Central American and 
Caribbean politics ended. Cuba became 
1 free nation in fact as well as in theory. 
Bolivia was allowed to nationalize her 
fields, at the expense of a North 
corporation, without any 
intoward diplomatic flurries. 
In’ all this, Colombians and other 
Latin Americans saw the hand of the 


words. 
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Loading coffee for export from Col- 
ombia — Brazil’s main competitor 
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The Service continues to function 
with American personnel and Colom. 
bian funds. When its contract ended in 
June 1948, it had given the nation one 
of South America’s most modern schools 
of nursing, complete with laboratories, 
kitchens, practice wards, and dormi- 
tories with a capacity of some 150 
students —all of whom will be living in 
quarters to make any North American 
college president envious. Colombians 
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Women’s styles in Colombia 
show United States influence 




















appreciate the record of the Service. 
They are asking that its work be pro- 
longed for many years to come. 

Perhaps Colombians themselves do 
not realize the extent to which they 
have linked themselves to their northern 
neighbor. Even their Christmas customs 
have been modified by contact with the 
United States. In the store windows 
of Bogoté Santa Claus is making his 
appearance along with the Tres Reyes 
—the Three Wise Men —as bringer of 
good things to good children. During 
the past five or six years Colombian 
fathers have been buying Christmas 
trees for the first time — pinos, they are 
called. In a land where snow and ice 
are practically unknown, Christmas 
gifts are set out at the foot of trees laden 
with tinfoil icicles and artificial snow- 
flakes. 

Imported Christmas customs have their 
drawbacks, however. They mean that 
Bogotanos are neglecting the beautiful 
old tradition of setting up a manger 
to honor the Christ Child. Fortunately, 
that tradition is hardly in danger of 
extinction. Colombians certainly will 
never permit northern commercialism 
to obscure the true message of Christ: 
mas Day. 

Yes, times have changed in Colombia. 
My friend from the United Fruit Com- 
pany still travels through the country. 


THE SIGN 
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But today, if he does not take the 
window seat it is quite likely to be 
offered to him in courtesy. A North- 
erner is no longer considered a parasite. 
Instead, he is personal evidence of a 
friendship newly made. 

New friendships, however, are easily 
weakened. In Colombia, and in other 
Latin Nations as well, there is an air of 
watchful waiting. Many South Amer- 
icans once feared that the policy of the 
Good Neighbor would die with Roose- 
velt. They have lived down that fear. 
But they still remain on the lookout for 
signs of the return to the old undiplo- 
matic theme of “The flag behind the 
dollar, the gun behind the flag!” 

Last autumn, in one of the most 
ridiculous events in our diplomatic 
history, we gave just such a sign to 
observant Colombians. Bogota news- 
papers headlined the story of a State 
Department note suggesting that Colom- 
bia had no right to give preferential 
treatment to the ships of the newly 
formed Gran Colombia fleet. One of 


_ the largest stockholders in the enter- 


prise, the Colombian Coffee Growers’ 
Association, had instructed its members 
to send their coffee bags to the United 
States in Colombian bottoms whenever 
possible. This move threatened to 
injure the interests of an American ship- 
ping corporation and violated, so the 
note observed, a long-standing treaty 
dating back to 1846. 

Even the most pro-American Colom- 
bians shuddered at this latest manifes- 
tation of el imperialismo  yanqui. 
While Communist-organized mobs broke 
windows in the United States Embassy 
and the offices of the American com- 
pany, more moderate Colombians fought 
back with words. They pointed out, 
with appropriate adjectives, that the 
American ship-owners not only bought 
coffee in Colombia but embarked the 
beans exclusively in their own vessels. 


PRAYER 


by SISTER AGNES, C.S.J. 


Here we run in the path of the Sun 

Across the meadows of the Holy Scriptures ..« 
Along the way our rosaries’ worn stones 
Lead in the true direction of our Love. 


Here in the Holy Wind our hearts’ desires 
Leap and are carried like the seeds of flowers 


And in the Sun’s warm charity 


Our days bear fruit in Living Mysteries. 


Here in the dark nights we shall find the Tree 
That marks the way to Morning in this world. 
Oh, never turn back. This is the way to run 
Through Heaven’s Gateway into the City of God. 





What was good for the norteamericano 
should logically be good for the colom- 
biano. And as for the treaty of 1846, 
it had best be forgotten. Did it not 
also guarantee Colombia's rights to the 
Isthmus of Panama? And what Colom- 
bian in his right mind would think of 
suggesting to the patriotic citizens of 
the Republic of Panama that they 
quietly surrender their political inde- 
pendence to Bogota? 


Happily, the whole matter ended 
better than it began. The broken 
windows were repaired. The State 


Department tactfully let the “observa- 
tion” drop. And everyone agreed that 
someone else had made a mistake. 
More recently, Colombia has passed 
through troubled months and days of 
tragic bloodshed. In April, American 
newspapers headlined the deeds of 
infuriated mobs raging through the 
streets of Bogoté, burning and looting 
—and very nearly putting a quick end 
to the deliberations of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference assembled there to 





On the Spot 


>A young couple attending a small- 
town cinema couldn't find seats together 
and had to take single seats a few rows 
Not satisfied, the girl decided to 
ask the middle-aged man sitting next 
to her if he would be willing to change 


apart. 


seats with her escort. 


“Excuse me,” she whispered, “but are 


you alone?” 


The man didn’t respond, so she tried 
a second and a third time, a little louder 


each time. 





The stranger began to fidget in his chair but kept his eyes on the 
screen. Then he whispered savagely out of the corner of his mouth: 
“For heavens’ sake, miss, cut it out. My whole family’s here!” 
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—Robert McBride 


discuss the Hemisphere’s economic head- 
aches. That the Conference did not end 
without completing its deliberations is 
a tribute to the determination of all 
delegates to talk out their problems 
sanely, in spite of the insanity in the 
streets. 

Some of Colombia’s ten thousand 
Communists undoubtedly oiled the 
machine of revolt. The machine, itself, 
however, had been well prepared by 
months of strife between conservative 
and liberal forces. In the provinces of 
Santander, political assassinations went 
unpunished months before rioting 
finally came to Bogot4. The situation 
was made even more explosive by a 
bitter rivalry within the Liberal Party 
itself. The killing of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the leftist group 
among the Liberals, was a_ certain 
invitation to violence. Often accused 
of demagogic tactics, Gaitan was none- 
theless the real leader of the Colombian 
masses. With his death, the people 
struck back, foolishly, blindly. 

Once again, the Communists were 
ready to lead the blind, just as they have 
always been. This time, however, their 
success was a limited one. Not only did 
the Inter-American Conference con- 
tinue, but it finally ended with a united 
denunciation of Communist intrigue 
and a determination to joint resistance. 

Events in Bogot4 proved that we have 
friends, as well as enemies, to the south 
of us. Fortunately, our friends far out- 
number our enemies. They will con- 
tinue to do so if we are honestly deter- 
mined to aid Latin Americans fight 
against their foes and ours—poverty, 
ignorance, and disease. Judicious loans 
and investments, continued co-operation 
in health and education, honesty with- 
out condescension — with these three we 
can hope to keep our old friends and 
make new ones as well. 








Passing the Buck 
; time we'd like to comment on 
that seems to be sweeping pro- 
sports. It’s a germ that goes 
he title of, “If he doesn’t win, 
manager!” It certainly has 
10old in big league baseball, and 
from unknown in pro football, 
ll, and other sports. It thrives 
id, old custom of passing the 
someone else when things go 
Big league magnates employ it 
l It seems much easier to fire 
nager than to get new players, so 
hat usually happens. 
day last summer, three 
League managers were given 
They were Mel Ott of the 
rk Giants, Leo Durocher of the 
Dodgers, and Ben Chapman 
Phillies, with Durocher | sur- 
enough popping up as Ott’s 
in New York. Later Johnny 
1s bounced as leader of the Cin- 
Reds. It can truly be said that 
managers were no improve- 
the old ones because of the 
ic fact that the players weren’t 
the first place. 
Flaherty, who had led the New 
ootball Yankees to two eastern 
Championships in the All 
Footbali Conference, suddenly 
his walking papers when his 
st three of its first four games. 
one of the nation’s 
He won a National 
Championship in 1942 when his 
Washington Redskins beat the vaunted 
( Bears in the play-off game. 
i the Yankees he had done well in 
47, although he was beaten out 
league title each year by the 
| Cleveland Browns. This year 
nkees were below par. In order 
nethen some of the weaker teams 
Conference, some of the Yankees’ 
ayers were taken without Flah- 
idvice. To top that, one of his 
cks, Buddy Young, was injured 
ut of But Flaherty took 
3 p for the defeats. 


one 


Flaherty is 


yaches. 


action. 


Don’t Sack the Manager 
The loss of the American League 
must have been a bitter pill 
McCarthy of Boston and Bucky 
New York. Now we'd like 
) right on record for an appeal to 
nates of the Red Sox not to copy 
nkees but to retain McCarthy for 
And while we’re about it, let’s 
rlook Eddie Dyer and Burt 
whose jobs in the National 
look none too secure according 


ors. 


af 
t t | 


his time Dyer has only an oral 
ent and no signed contract for 


SPORTS| 


the new two-year agreement he drew 
up with the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Our appeal is based on the answer to 
one important question: “What has be- 
come of the old-fashioned sportsman- 
ship so prevalent in prewar baseball, 
which seems to have given way to a 
fervid desire to win at all costs instead?” 

Take the Cleveland Indians. Bill 
Veeck wanted Lou Boudreau to quit 
managing and concentrate on playing 
this year, but Lou fought him on that 
proposition and there’s no need saying 
who was correct. But all season, rumors 
persisted that Boudreau would go in 
1949 if the Cleveland club failed to cop 
this year. Why? Didn’t Boudreau lead 
his boys into one of the greatest scram- 
bles for the pennant seen in many years 
and without his important ace Bob Fel- 
ler, who only came back for him in 
recent weeks? 

Let’s look at McCarthy. Joe is hardly 
a genial Jim Farley type—no, we'd bet 
even money that the stern Buffalo Irish- 
man never read any of those books on 
“How to Influence People—or for that 
matter ballplayers,” but there isn’t a 
baseball man in the country who 
doesn’t respect McCarthy’s ability as a 
manager. Some folks razz Joe because 


he failed to come through with a winner 
after Tom Yawkey took the strings off 





At Bear Mountain Inn, Notre Dame’s business manager, Herb 
Jones, and president, Father Cavanaugh, with Jack Martin 


his moneybags and virtually bought a 
with cash a contender for the American oon 
League Beantown entry. Shucks, a guy — 
loses a close one or a tough one with Thre 
bum breaks either in boxing, football, the 
hockey, or even horse racing, and every- from 
one seems to understand and com- letic 
miserate in good sportsmanlike fashion team 
with the poor loser. No one gets angry. New 
The same goes for Bucky Harris. Of T 
course people are people, and if there 3 3 
was a clash of personalities between bega 
Bucky and someone powerful in the rails 
front office, we can say little, but if ball 
Bucky Harris were judged on man- tain 
agerial ability alone for a new contract ont 
for 1949, we’re only asking: Who could of 
have done better with the sad _ sack Aw 
team composed of sick men, out-of- ther 
shape-men, and old men? Ass 
Eddie Dyer had the same problems the 
as Harris, and those who had ‘Burt bie 
Shotton on the way out for younger Th 
blood should instead have paid tribute bal 
to a smart baseball man, a fine handler dit; 
of young talent who brought a demoral- Ma 
ized bunch of kids together and made tea 
them the talk of the National League ret 
for 1948. No sir, I don’t like to sound 
like a weeping Calamity Jane, but chi 
something vital seems to be missing in the 
pro baseball today. It wasn’t like that N. 
twenty years ago. his 
Dec 
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by 
DON DUNPHY 


Sports Fan of the Mountain 

One of the most avid and best-liked 
sports fans in the nation is genial Jack 
Martin, Manager of the Bear Mountain 
Inn at Bear Mountain, New York. 
Through his efforts and fine personality 
the beautiful inn just forty-five miles 
from New York City has become ath- 
letic headquarters for many visiting 
teams who have contests in or around 
New York. 

The career of the Bear Mountain Inn 
as a stopping place for sports teams 
began during the war when due to 
railroad restrictions the Brooklyn Base- 
ball team decided to make Bear Moun- 
tain its spring training base. It worked 
out so well that there has been a rush 
of athletic teams there ever since. 
Among the football teams to put up 
there have been Notre Dame, Navy, 
Army, Illinois, the New York Yankees, 
the Los Angeles Rams, the San Fran- 
cisco "49ers, and the New York Giants. 
The New York Knickerbockers basket- 
ball team also does its preseason con- 
ditioning there. When you meet Jack 
Martin you immediately realize why 
teams that have stopped with him once 
return again and again. 

Martin, who with his wife and five 
children, four boys and a girl, lives on 
the premises, comes from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., so it is quite understandable why 
his favorite team is the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and his favorite sport is foot- 
ball. But his favorite athlete will always 
be the late Toger Tokle, the great 
national skiing champion of a few 
years ago. As you probably know, 
Bear Mountain is a great skiing center 
during the winter. Tokle, who was 
born in Norway, came to America and 
competed and won at Bear Mountain 
the very day he got off the boat. He 
went on from there to national fame. 
Meanwhile Bear Mountain was like 
home to Toger and he formed a firm 
friendship with Martin. Tokle became 
an American citizen and joined the 
Mountain Infantry when war began. 
Unfortunately he was killed in action 
in Italy. His family has placed his 
case of trophies, more than fifty-four of 
them, in the care of Jack Martin at the 
inn. 

Jack has two brothers, both of whom 
went to Manhattan College in New 
York City. Brother Bill is a successful 
lawyer, while Edgar is a Jesuit priest 
who had more than one trying experi- 
ence in Manila during the late war. 
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Notre Dame’s Season 

They laughed when Frank Leahy 
said his Notre Dame eleven might lose 
three games during the 1948 football 
season, and they positively howled when 
the Irish coach suggested that Notre 
Dame's eighteen-game winning streak 
would be broken in the season’s very 
first game with Purdue. Said one and 
all: “Frank’s got the old crying towel 
out again. Look out. Notre Dame will 
be better than ever!” 

But after Notre Dame just barely got 
by Purdue to win, 28-27—in fact had 
to come from behind to win—the critics 
made another appraisal of the situation 
and admitted that perhaps Mr. Leahy 
had something there after all. Perhaps 
Notre Dame might drop a couple. After 
all, you don’t book the schedule that 
the South Bend institution does year 
after year, with every team you play 
pointing for you, hoping to be the one 
to knock you off, and go on winning 
forever. Sure, Notre Dame has been 
unbeaten over the last two seasons, and 
as we go to press has overcome Purdue 
and Pittsburgh this season, but the 
further you go unbeaten the tougher 
becomes ‘your path. You don’t lose 
three All - Americans (quarterback 
Johnny Lujack, and tackles George 
Connor and Ziggie Czarobski) and two 
other starting players, (Joe Signaigo, 
right guard, and Bob Livingstone, left 
halfback) and remain as good as ever. 

It is quite possible that Frank may 
turn out to be a very poor prophet 
indeed. Perhaps Notre Dame will again 
go through unbeaten to run its winning 
streak to twenty-eight in a row and 





Two reasons why Notre Dame looks good—qua 
Frank Tripucka and left guard Captain Bill Fisher 








again lay claim to the mythical Nation- 
al Championship. ,But there are too 
many “ifs” involved to make this a sure 
thing. And lying ahead are such titans 
of the grid as Michigan State, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Navy, Indiana, Northwestern, 
Washington, and Southern California. 
And if you think they're not loaded 
and waiting, brother, you’re mistaken. 


Joe Louis’s Decision 

The retirement of heavyweight cham- 
pion Joe Louis seems to have been 
short-lived. As you know, Joe recently 
announced that he would meet the 
winner of the coming Joe Baksi-Ezzard 
Charles bout for the title, provided 
such winner was impressive. Although 
it was to the writer, on a nationwide 
network after he knocked out Walcott, 
that the great champion first announced 
his retirement, I would be the last one 
to question Joe’s right to change his 
mind. ‘There are those who say that 
Joe should never fight again, that it 
would be a wonderful thing for him to 
retire undefeated. No doubt it would, 
but I think the decision is one to be 
made by Louis himself. After all, the 
Champion can pick up a neat check of 
a quarter million or more by another 
defense of his title, which even in these 
days of high prices is plenty of money. 
So while Joe may feel that it would be 
nice to go down in history as a retired 
undefeated champion, he may also feel 
that a nice fat payday next year 
wouldn’t hurt either. Or he may feel 
that he can still have the payday and 
retire undefeated too. As I said, the 
decision is Joe’s and his only to make. 


rterback 


. Heavenly voices tell Joan of Arc to drive the English 
the country and crown Charles King of France 


| happy Joan witnesses the partial fulfillment of her 
n when the Dauphin is crowned King at Rheims 


JUAN 
OF ARC 


by PAUL DONCOEUR, §.J. 


Historical adviser to the 
Director, Father Doncoeur 
tells of the making of 

a great film 


aes 


HE greatest event of the year, and, 

perhaps, of all time in the world of 
motion pictures, will be the release 
shortly on the screens of the world of 
the Walter Wanger film Joan of Arc. 

In recent years, this great historical 
subject has engaged the attention of the 
motion-picture world and, especially, 
the French industry. Technical progress 
in motion pictures, however, demands 
a new presentation. That is one of the 
reasons why Miss Ingrid Bergman for 
years has dreamt of portraying on the 
screen the character of Joan, one of the 
most sublime in all history. 

This little Lorraine peasant girl took 
part, from her thirteenth to her seven- 
teenth year, in the horrors of a war 
which devastated France with fire, mur- 
der, plundering, and ruin. The task 





2. Sir Robert de Baudricourt gives Joan a sword as she de- 
parts, clad as a man, for the Dauphin’s fortress at Chinon 
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G. Continuing the struggle, Joan is finally captured by the 
Burgundians, who sell her for a sum of gold to the English 


facing her was to ride hundreds of miles 
to arouse a king harassed by the enemy, 
a king without crown, without an army, 
without hope. As the picture unfolds 
we see her become the victorious war- 
rior who rouses peasants and _noble- 
men to her cause. She breaks the 
terrible vise in which the despicable 
Duke of Bedford holds France at his 
mercy and, finally, triumphs by having 
the young king crowned in the great 
cathedral of Rheims. We find two 
nations involved in the miraculous 
power of this young virgin: the English 
people, victorious yesterday, fleeing be- 
fore her, terrified; and the French peo 
ple, yesterday in despair, now recon- 
quering their liberty. 

This makes a grand. story, indeed, 
well worthy of the interest of our mod- 
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3. The Dauphin attempts to deceive her, but she picks 
him from among his courtiers to give him her message 


» 
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7A court, paid and dominated by the English, con- 
demns Joan despite her appeal to the Pope in Rome 


ern masters of the screen. Technicolor 
brings out the artistry of the lighting; 
landscapes, battles, costumes, liturgies 
make an incomparable, harmonious 
whole. The technicians grouped around 
Victor Fleming, the architects, painters, 
costume designers, and electricians find 
here a golden opportunity. 

But the drama of Joan goes beyond 
these wonders. The Catholic Church 
did not hesitate to recognize in the 
youthful, victorious warrior, who five 
hundred years ago brought a horrible 
war to an end, one of the most glorious 
saints of history. God had mysterious 
plans for her. Not only did she enjoy 
four years of heavenly revelations from 
saints and angels who pointed out to 
her her task and supported her in 
battle. Her virginal purity made such 
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an impression on the soldiers that they 
were fascinated by her holiness and 
caused her to be proclaimed a living 
“Daughter of God.” And, indeed, she 
was to reach the highest peaks of sacri- 
fice and fall into the hands of her mor- 
tal enemies and suffer for twelve months 
an agony which can be compared to 
that of Our Lord Jesus Christ. We see 
a singularly pure creature tortured by 
judges in the pay of her enemies, with- 
out any human help, making a brave 
fight for her life. But hate was to win 
out, and at nineteen years of age, on 
May 30, 1431, Joan was burned to death 
whilst crying out to Heaven repeatedly 
the Holy Name “Jesus, Jesus. .. .” 
This character is unique in history. 
No other more pure, more luminous, 
more pathetic, or more saintly can be 


4. Joan inspires soldiers and peasants to follow her. She 
leads the attack on Orleans, inflicts defeats on the English 


@. Joan is burned at the stake. She reaches for a cross 
proffered her and mutters her last words: “Jesus, Jesus” 


found. The profane world saw in her 
an incomparable heroine and bowed 
before the mystery of her career. The 
Church and all Catholics recognize in 
her one of the most beautiful incarna- 
tions of sanctity. In 1920, Pope Bene- 
dict XV, amidst the splendors of the 
Basilica of the Vatican, granted her the 
supreme honors of canonization. 

This heroine won the admiration of 
Miss Ingrid Bergman at an early age. 
As a little girl, Miss Bergman was en- 
thralled when she heard the story of 
Joan of Arc. She dreamed of wonder- 
ful adventures in the service of her 
people. “But,” she told me, “I ended 
by realizing that this heroic destiny was 
not for me. What could I do for my 
people? If in the theater, or even bet- 
ter, on the screen, I could bring back 
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to life 


in my person that marvelous 
it seemed to me that I could also 
accomplish something to stimulate faith 
and love in my people.” 


Mrs. Ruth Roberts, she 


Joan 


Assisted by 


devoted six months to a close investi- 
gation and study of the history of Joan. 
Having gotten together an imposing 
library on the subject, Miss Bergman 
lived for little else, haunted by her 


heroine. It was from then on an ad- 
concurrence of. spirit and _ sci- 
ence consecrated to produce a film 
worthy of Joan. 

I can personally testify to the fact 
that the group of historical writers con- 
centrated, for more than six months, on 
a conscientious study of events, person- 


mirable 


alities, places, and costumes. Mr. Wan- 
ger was determined to give to this film 
a real documentary value and to avoid 
all stretches of imagination. It was 


always by referring to the learned pub- 
lications of Quicherot that Victor Flem- 
the real facts. This Joan of 
irc will present to the world a page 
of history properly documented, and 
audiences of America and Europe can 
have confidence in the authenticity of 
the story presented to them. 

[t was not merely solicitude for his- 
torical accuracy which induced them to 
invite me, a historian of Joan, to assist 
the director; they desired the collabora- 
tion of a Catholic priest in order not to 
offend in any way, in a difficult subject, 


| 


the Catholic Church. 


[his consideration of the producer 
is most praiseworthy. The problem was 
embarrassing. A Catholic Bishop, as- 
an Inquisitor, condemned 
Joan; and there was an assistant judge 
and a council of about sixty priests. It 
was in the name of Theology, the Holy 
Scriptures, and Canon Law that these 
unfaithful judges were to burn Joan 
and proclaim her to be a heretic, an 
ipostate, and a witch. 


ing got 


sisted by 


Was there here a crime committed in 
the name of the Catholic Church, and 
should not Joan be regarded as a mar- 
tyr to the spiritual tyranny of priests? 

Che knowledge I had gained from in- 

nsive study over a period of twenty 
years of the history of the trial of Joan 
permitted me to clarify this very com- 
plex matter, rendered more obscure by 
nore or less imaginative writers and 
historians. 

Che truth is that the court which con- 
lemned Joan, though made up of 
priests and presided over by the Inquisi- 

x and Bishop Cauchon, was a court 
entirely dependent on the political au- 
It was the English—Bedford 
nnounced it several times—who wanted 
to disgrace Joan by convicting her of 
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witchcraft in order to discredit her 
King, Charles VII. It was the English 
who succeeded with a payment of gold 
in getting hold of Joan, a prisoner of 
the Burgundians. It was the English 
who gave the order to Bishop Cauchon, 
a member of the Privy Council of 
Henry VI, King of England, to prepare 
a trial which would defame Joan in 
the eyes of all Christendom. Bedford 
and Warwick did not hesitate to em- 
ploy intimidation, threats, and gold to 
force obedience to their wishes on the 
faithless judges. It was the English 
who directed the trial by paying its 
expenses; after it was finished, they 
took care that the sentence was duly 
broadcast throughout Europe. 

Judges whose consciences revolted, or 
who were slow in falling in line, were 
threatened with prison or death. Those 
who showed themselves somewhat pli- 
able were further enticed by promises 
of honors. Thus Bishop Cauchon, 
thrown out in disgrace by the French 
people of Beauvais, fully expected the 
honor of being made Archbishop of 
Rouen, a favor requested by the King 
of England for him from the Pope. 
Quite properly, it was denied. 

Contrary to the laws of the Church in 
such matters, Joan, in spite of her re- 
peated protests, was held in an English 
political prison and subjected to the 
most offensive insults by her English 
guards. When she realized that her 
judges were her mortal enemies, she 
requested that the bishops and theolo- 
gians of Poitiers, who had already 
judged her and approved her mission, 
be brought to Rouen. The English 


refused. She solemnly challenged the 
English Court and appealed to the 
Court of the Pope, begging her judges 





Fr. Paul Doncoeur, S. J., historical ad- 
viser. to the director, with Ingrid Bergman 





to send her to Rome, since the trial was 
in a matter of faith. The English 
would not grant that request, and, in 
spite of the protests of several judges, 
she was finally condemned by these 
men who betrayed at the same time 
their country and their Church. 

When the case was brought to the 
attention of the Pope, twenty-five years 
later, he submitted it to the jurists of 
Rome and the Inquisitor of France. 
After careful study of the files, and 
three years of careful investigation, 
they proclaimed the absolute nullity of 
the Rouen trial and had the infamous 
documents condemning Joan formally 
burned. Then the Church made it a 
point to affirm solemnly her faithful 
Catholicity, eminent virtue, and rare 
Godliness. 

The French Cardinals and Bishops I 
consulted concerning this embarrassing 
problem unanimously advised us to 
keep to historical truth, the only safe 
rule recognized by the Church. Truth 
will shine brilliantly in the direction of 
Joan of Arc, and the magnificent atti- 
tude of Joan alone will stand as unim- 
peachable testimony. 

The second half of the film, devoted 
to the trial and punishment, is certainly 
the most tragic. It has had the careful 
attention of both producers and artists. 
The latter succeeded in giving the odi- 
ous characters a sober reality infinitely 
more effective than overacting or shout- 
ing. As to Miss Bergman, never have 
I seen dramatic power reach such 
heights. 

Catholics owe it to themselves to in- 
sure this film the success it merits. It is 
an outstanding work of art which does 
honor, not only to the Church, but also 
to those who dedicated their work and 
their money, together with their talent, 
so generously and successfully. 

It is frequently said that the quality 
of films produced in the United States 
is declining. Here, certainly, is a great 
exception. After sharing their work 
continuously for over five months, I 
can guarantee ‘the great conscientious 
spirit which the artists, especially Miss 
Bergman, showed at all times during 
the filming. Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, believers and non-believers, were 
all struck with the grandeur of the 
drama. 

Over all of them hovered a peculiar 
religious fervor evidently inspired by 
Joan. And it seems to me impossible 
that this feeling should not radiate 
from the screen to the audiences who, 
tomorrow, across America and Europe, 
amazed and overwhelmed, will view the 
story of authentic holiness which they, 
perhaps, had never known before, but 
which they will never more forget. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Funds for Wallace? 
“YOU MUST GET LOTS of interesting mail,” said some- 
one to me, and I said I did but that sometimes the letters 
were hard to answer. The next day’s mail—it was perhaps 
an unusual lot to have come in one mail—contained several 
hard-to-answer ones. 

There was first an urgent letter asking me to vote as well 
as talk for and hand out cash for the electing of Henry 
Wallace. ‘The keynote of the arguing of the pages of 
campaign matter sent me was, “Never before have so few 
owned so much at the expense of so many.” ‘That is not 
very funny, and it is too much of a steal from Churchill to 
be very moving. As he said it originally, it was a tender 
remark that referred to human lives, and when applied to 
property it sounds cheap. 

The Progressive Party calls itself the political heir of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln—it actually does. And while it 
is true that heirs do inherit, what they do with their inherit- 
ance is not always what the testator would have liked. But, 
of course, he can’t talk—only the “heirs” can. 

The answer here is fairly easy—not too easy, for I once 
thought Henry Wallace a pretty big man, a bit idealistic 
but balanced and with political sanity. To stand up for the 
Soviet system today surely is not idealistic. It is either 
deliberate wrong thinking or it is very fuzzy thinking. No, 
the Progressive Party does not get even half of a thin dime 
from me, nor my vote either. 


Two More Requests 

NEXT A VERY NICE letter from the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, listing their Action Program for the coming year. As 
might be expected, this is very different from the Progressive 
Party ideas, and yet I cannot be entirely in sympathy here 
either. Their program is waging war—their' own words— 
against the Communists as they have previously done. They 
have an action program which is chiefly to establish a school 
of Americanism and train leaders through educational films 
instructing American citizens in the techniques of fighting 
Communism. They will teach, in town meetings or union 
halls, how to meet the technical maneuverings of the trained 
Communist. 

Now this program is all to the good, no doubt, especially 
that last-named idea. But it is so little of what is needed 
for a program of Americanism. What we need is to make 
good American citizens, and we need to do that not by 
attacking any method other than our own but by. building 
up our own. I have an idea that the rich man who really 
pays the hire of which the laborer is worthy, the police clubs 
called PAL which bring children together for games and 
sports and so counteract the gangs, the college president who 
does not have known atheists and Communists on his faculty 
staff, the Houses of Hospitality, the Friendship Houses which 
make the Negro realize he is an American citizen——these are 
of greater value. ; 

Somehow, it is more the great social values we need 
taught now, not the technique of political meetings. That 
is a fine enough idea but a very small part of the whole. 
The law of love is the basis of Christian teaching, and if only 
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we who call ourselves Christians would carry out that law 
Communism would be rooted from the land. For it is 
born in poverty and injustice and nourished by those things. 

The next letter came from a total abstinence group in 
the Church, and is edited by both clergy and lay people. 
It urges me to use my pen for this cause. Again I should 
like to do so, but I cannot feel that total abstinence is a 
part of a creed which is based on temperance. I think the 
illness of drunkards is served excellently by that method of 
abstinence, just as are other diseases cured by abstinence 
from sugar or starches or acids. But the ordinary person 
can and should practice temperance and moderation or he 
is certainly sinning. But I can’t see how anyone sins by 
drinking a glass of sherry or a brandy. I have been in the 
company of too many excellent lay folk and priests who 
drank cocktails or wines to feel it is a sin to do so. And, 
to bolster my argument, I quote from Mr. Sheed’s Guest 
Room Book this remark from Thomas Aquinas: “If a man 
deliberately abstains from wine to such an extent that he 


does serious harm to his nature, he will not be free from 
blame.” 


Guess! 
NEXT IN MY MAIL came a small sheet called Mission 
Broadcast, from the Passionist Colored Missions. It has a 
motto: To educate for time and eternity. In Fairfield, 
Alabama, a school is being built—with hope now and with 
funds later, according to the burning desire of its priests. 

Father Martin has pictures of graduates from his high 
school, the school outing, the high school prom, the smiling 
nuns who staff his present school, and Father Martin is there 
himself in two snapshots, in one repairing the church door, 
in the other with his small group of parishioners about him. 
There is a snapshot, too, of the foundations of the new 
school, already laid, and a paragraph about funds: he has, 
he says, one hand on his rosary and the other out to the 
reader. 

Teaching for time and eternity, you see. That is the great 
thing. Not merely for time, but also for eternity. At the 
bottom of the page in the paper is a brief, urgent question: 
“Have you any babies’ and children’s clothing you don’t 
need? We could use ever so many.” 

Along with the advertising matter came one more letter, 
this one from the Philippines, from a girl who writes in care- 
ful but sometimes awkward English. She found my name 
and address on the corner of a copy of Maryknoll, and she 
writes me this letter from “a far girl.” She is a Catholic, 
a member of the Blessed Virgin Sodality. She gave up school 
to work. “I wish to study more even to the seven grade but 
only financial hinders me.” She asks for my “helping 
hands.” “I frankly ask if you could ever care to send me 
some clothes as dresses, already used, and some reading 
matter. Oh, madame, sometimes I cannot go out immedi- 
ately because I use first to clean my only dress.” She signs 
it Rosario and adds that she is 5 feet 8 inches and 113 
pounds. 

Of the five letters I have listed, I am going to send—and 
I only wish I had more to give and to send—to two of these 
requests. Can you guess which two? 








Py (HE first red streaks of light that 

morning seemed to hesitate. For a 
horrible moment it was as though the 
darkness were going to crouch indefi- 
nitely on the bosom of the earth like a 
huge, lazy cat. Multitudes had gone to 
bed the evening before hoping it would, 
fearful that daylight would find their 
worst dreams knocking imperiously at 
their doors with new authority and 
power 

Desperately I rapped my knuckles 
against the dark window. “Bickham,” 
I whispered, “It’s me, Shel Duncan. 
Wake up! They're coming for you!” 





phone company building, and all you 
can hear on the radio is a kind of buz- 
zing. Everywhere on the dial it’s the 
same.” 

“How about the telegraph office?” He 
was yanking on a pair of pants and a 
shirt in the half light. 

“The wires have been cut. Joe New- 
some’s sitting at the station in a daze. 
Says how will the trains get through? 
None have, so far today.” 

An automobile swung down the road 
from the direction of Weatherton. I 
froze against the side of the house, but 
it sped past. I had no wish to be pres- 


Fear and confusion had done their work; the Party 


tainty had been lifted away. But the 
feeling vanished as quickly as it had 
come, and presently there was nothing 
left for me but an unutterable empti- 
ness of spirit. That and concern for my 
friend. 

He had turned and was walking 
toward his car, still musing. Finally he 
spoke, as though answering a question, 
“Believe I'll go into town and see what's 
up. Coming, Shel?” 

I looked at him incredulously, 
“They'll murder you!” 

Instead of answering he started the 
engine of his car, and we were soon 





was ready to take over. 


To my left loomed the once familiar 
windmill, and I jumped in terror as 
the slowly turning blades rasped in the 
silence. The skeletal steel tower looked 
like a waiting gibbet—the sort that I 
knew would be waiting for Bickham if 
they caught him. For Bickham Clark 
had convictions about such matters as 
the freedom of the individual and the 
basic right of the ballot, and, while the 
Party was gaining at least verbal sup- 
port from many who were afraid of 
being caught on the wrong side of the 
fence, after the elections, a few stood 
up, like Bickham, and in a clear voice 
made known their allegiance to the old 
freedoms. 

His sleepy, surprised face appeared 
suddenly at the window. “Hello, Shel,” 
he said. “What are you doing way 
out here this early? Thought you got 
out the morning paper these days.” 

‘Bickham, listen to me! There isn’t 
going to be any morning paper today 
or tomorrow either. They've declared 
an emergency and taken over!” 


He blinked. “What? Why, the votes 
aren’t all in even. Nothing’s been de- 
cided yet.” 


“They aren’t waiting,” I explained 
hurriedly. “I reported for work this 
and the press had _ been 
smashed. Five guys I never saw before 
were keeping everybody out of the 
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But the clever 


ent when they came searching for Bick- 
ham who was now, according to the 
familiar pattern, a traitor to the state. 

I felt an overwhelming, helpless pity 
for him as he stepped from his com- 
fortable house, perhaps for the last 
time, and stood beside me. On three 
sides of us extended the well tended 
acres of Bickham’s ranch, held in the 
horseshoe bend of the wide yellow river 
we had swum in so often together as 
boys. Before us was the narrow road 
which curved through patches of Texas 
live oak and cedar to the little town of 
Weatherton, six miles distant. At any 
moment I expected to see a carload of 
Party men with guns careening toward 
us, part of a master plan as cold as 
hopelessness, as treacherous as a knife 
in the dark. 

Bickham stood strangely silent. He 
was looking toward Weatherton, and it 
was not light enough to distinguish the 
rococo courthouse which stood solidly 
in the square. He seemed to be wide 
awake, extraordinarily alert, as though 
listening for a signal in the distance. 

Something of his attitude communi- 
cated itself to me, and I felt for an 
absurd moment a sense of tremendous 
relief like an exaltation. At last the 
tension had broken. It had happened. 
The doubting between friends, the sus- 
picion of strangers, the terrible uncer- 


men had overlooked one detail 


by CHARLES CARVER 


moving cautiously along the rutted 
road. As we passed Henry Parrot’s place, 
he came bursting out to the road and 
waved us to stop. 

“Bick!” he called excitedly. “Some 
thing awful funny’s going on. Just been 
listening to the radio. First there was 
nothing but static and now nothing but 
Party orders. What do you suppose is 
going on?” 

“We're on our way to see about it,” 
Bickham said. “Coming?” 

Henry had a wife and three children. 
You could tell he was thinking hard 
about them, and the look on his face 
was embarrassing to see. “I’d hate to 
get in any trouble. The radio says the 
whole country’s been taken over, says 
it’s the will of the people.” 

“Is that a fact?” said Bickham. He 
put the car into gear. 

“Where are you’ going?” 
sounded frightened. 

“We told you. To town.” 

“Well,” he said halfheartedly. “I 
guess I'll come in too—in my own Caf, 
though.” 

The word seemed to have spread up 
and down the road, and we were 
stopped several times more. Some shook 
their heads hopelessly; others followed 
in their cars at a distance. All were 
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strangely bewildered, as though sud- 
denly bereft of the power of indepen- 
dent action. 

As we parked the car at the edge of the 
square in Weatherton I glanced nerv- 
ously toward the small brick building 
that housed the telephone exchange. It 
was the most modern structure in town, 
and the upper floor was occupied by the 
radio studios. KHG was a new station, 
and everyone in the county was mighty 
proud of it. 

Bickham headed for the station and 
we followed. When he was fifteen paces 
from the trim doorway, Tom Paige 


suddenly stepped out with a shotgun 
cradled in his arms. “Wait a minute,” 
he said, “no visitors allowed this morn 
ing.” 

“What's up?” asked Bickham. 

“Party orders,” Paige answered brief- 
ly. ‘‘National security.” 

Bickham turned to the men behind 
him. “Any of you fellows authorize 
anyone to take over the radio station?” 
No one spoke. 

“It looks like you’re overruled, “Tom 
Will you give in or will we have to 
split up and take over?” As he spoke 


he moved toward Paige, and by the 


time his sentence had been spoken he 
was beside the man’ with the gun. All 
of us together walked into the station. 

There was a stranger standing at the 
microphone. He looked at us with an 
expression of shocked surprise, and his 
voice trailed off. The script he had 
been reading dropped from -his hand, 
and he backed away, his face ash white 
Bickham barely glanced at him. He 
turned to Bill Howard, the regular an- 
nouncer. “You run this thing, Bill,” he 
said quietly. “Just tell them what you 
see out the window.” 

(Continued on page 69) 
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script he had been reading dropped from his hand and he backed away 
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HREE years ago, on the beautiful 

feast of St. Margaret Mary, I 
brought my little boy, just over three 
years old, to a state school for the men- 
tally defective. That little journey was 
an answer to prayer. 

We had consulted eminent physicians 
and specialists; we had subjected the 
little innumerable tests by 
psychologists and child experts, and fin- 
ally to brain X-rays. The answer was 
final. The brain was not of a caliber 
to attain normal development. The 
boy would never be able to “compete” 
in the everyday give-and-take of modern 
The final dictum was merely 
a confirmation of what we had all along 
in the end it 
was surprisingly easy to accept. But 
the suffering and strain which went into 
that acceptance and which followed it 
the greatest burden of this cross. 

in reviving the memory of the 
I reconstruct the suffering and 
the strain that has been, and is being, 
the thousands and thousands 
of parents of defective children. 

Other parents may have the joy of 
giving their sons to God for the priest- 
at least as altar boys; other 
parents may sacrifice their sons as heroes 
battlefield. For others has been 
reserved the heartbreak of boys who 
have strayed from the faith or boys who 
become delinquent. But for the parents 
of a defective boy, God asks only one 
blind submission to His will while the 
is yet an infant. “I have reserved 
this child for Myself,” God says. “In 
doing this I have taken from you, his 
father and mother, your rightful and 
normal joys*in your son.- But I have 
taken from you the suffering and dis- 
appointments that might also be yours. 
In return, I give your child eternal 
salvation.” 

lhe first fiat of the parents is whisper- 
ed in tears. 

But there is no time for tears when 
children demand a cheerful Mummy 
and Daddy and the daily round of living 
must continue. And there is another 
normal, healthy child to consider. She 
loves her little brother, but she is not yet 
old enough to ask why he doesn’t walk 
and talk like other little brothers. The 
boy himself is a darling—handsome and 
too small to show his deformity. His 
physical needs, although he is now two 
and big for his age, are those of an 
infant 

But the greatest difficulty is not so 
much the nervous and physical demands 

the mother of the backward child— 
earing and exhausting as they are— 
difficulty is the underlying wound 

the natural pride of the parents in 
their child and the fear, almost, of what 
relatives and friends and neighbors will 
think and say. A highly sensitive person 
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will suffer mortally in spirit. Emotions 
can run so high that reason gets out 
of focus. 

Usually, one of the parents, being 
perhaps less imaginative and more realis- 
tic, is, because of his or her nature, 
able to accept the child as he is without 
questioning his capabilities or future 
potential. The little fellow is still just 
a little fellow and every small child has 
an intrinsic appeal—a sudden smile, a 
gesture, or the beauty of a sleeping baby. 
Perhaps God has granted a special grace. 
Yet, that seemingly more fortunate 
parent must bear daily the sight of the 
suffering of the other parent. It is like 
seeing before one’s eyes always a wide, 
gaping, stubborn laceration of the heart 
that will not heal because it is con- 
stantly subjected to irritation. 

Perhaps if some questions can be 
answered the irritation will be removed. 
And what are these questions? Some of 
them have never been formulated. For 
example: What effect will a mentally 
defective child have on his normal 
brothers and sisters? What will be the 
reaction of the defective child when he 
cannot ‘compete against the natural 
cruelty of other children? Parents want 





A defective child’s body 
is still a temple of God 


to protect their children from hurt; how 
can it be done in all fairness to the 
normal and the subnormal? But the 
greatest question is: what will become of 
the child when the parents are no longer 
there to care for and protect him? 
Should the life of the normal sister be 


sacrificed to her defective brother? The 
answer to these last two questions are 
far more difficult when the defective 
child is a boy. Girls can more easily 
be kept at home; but boys, as they grow 
older, present a much graver problem. 

It has been argued and advocated that 
the best place for the defective child is 
in his home. The other children can 
receive no greater lesson in charity and 
responsibility. The argument is un- 
doubtedly valid, but what will happen 
when the child reaches physical maturity 
and, meanwhile, what about the parents? 
While the child is growing, the lacerat- 
ing of the parent’s heart continues; the 
physical exhaustion of the mother, on 
whom rests the main burden of care, 
increases, and the tension becomes great- 
er the longer the problem remains un- 
solved. 

Quite naturally, I believe, since physi- 
cal separation is hard to contemplate, it 
was our original intention to keep our 
little boy with us, to bring him up as 
best we could and some day move to the 
country—a dream we had always cher- 
ished. But it was not to be. Health 
is a vital factor and soon the mother 
was physically unequal to the daily tasks, 
and the festering wound in the heart 
of the father grew as the child grew. 
The desire to keep the child’s condition 
unknown to all but immediate relatives, 
although a false desire, would soon be- 
come an impossibility. We were brought 
face to face with the necessity of placing 
the boy in an institution or school. 

Our first thought was, of course, a 
Catholic school. He would at least be 
brought to such knowledge of God as. 
he was capable of. The thought was a 
happy one—but only in theory. Yes, 
there were several schools. An excellent 
one in Washington, D. C., under the 
very able supervision of a community of 
Sisters was recommended. I wrote ex- 
plaining our case and our urgency. The 
answer came: No children under the age 
of six, and then only such girls as show 
promise of development. I wrote again, 
this time to Long Island, New York. 
The answer was the same, plus the 
added information that there is only 
one Catholic school in the United States 
which accepts boys, and there again the 

minimum age- is six. 

I was dumbfounded! © Had no char- 
itable Catholic heart ever thought of 
these helpless little ones—God's least— 
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Parents of a mentally defective child bear 


a heart-rending cross. 


Here one of them 


focuses our attention on a neglected charity 


by E. 


without expecting them “to show prom- 
ise of development”? Was there no- 
where in this vast country a home to 
relieve the heartbreak of parents, to 
alleviate the possibilities of sin involved, 
to give physical care purely for the sake 
of God and not for the sake of “develop- 
ments’? Had the zeal for results, effici- 
ency, production, which earmarks the 
twentieth century, sucked at the roots of 
true Christian charity? Oh yes, the re- 
buttal is simple: There are so many 
more important Catholic works to be 
undertaken first—teaching, hospitals, or- 
phanages, delinquents, summer camps 
for the underprivileged, the incurable, 


‘etc., and charity must be stretched where 


it will do the most good. Prudence 
must triumph. But it is hardly consvl- 
ing to parents and relatives of defective 
children who are expected to grab this 
chance at practicing heroic virtue. 

My prayers went up to St. Joseph 
Cottolengo, who lived in Turin, Italy, 
a century ago. He understood the 
desolation and sufferings of parents of 
defective children; he understood the 
need for care of little imbeciles and 
idiots who are unwanted, or only half 
wanted, or who, even when wanted, 
cannot be cared for at.home. St. Joseph 
did not hope to develop the 1.Q. of these 
permanently hampered little brains but 
rejoiced at their slightest display of 
comprehension. Was there no “Little 
House of Divine Providence” in the 
New World? I could not find one. 
There was no Catholic door for me to 
knock at. 

Doctors all along the line had men- 
tioned private and state schools. I now 
recalled their words. Private schools 
are exorbitant in their prices, their up- 
keep is high, they said; but, they cau- 
tioned, there is a sentiment and a re- 
sentment against state institutions which 
is worth two or three thousand dollars 
annually to some people. 

If private schools offered accessibility 
at a price, state schools presented the 
difficulty of overcoming long waiting 
lists. The doctors stressed one cheerful 
note. Massachusetts is one of the seven 
slates which has a school which admits 
children under the age of six. But it 
Would require pressure to get the child 
admitted. 

The eminent physicians and special- 
ists we had consulted wrote helpful 
notes. A few friends among the clergy 
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lent their support. I visited the school 
—a good hour’s drive from Boston— 
and pleaded with the director. He was 
frank. The war had depleted their staff 
—nurses and attendants had been lured 
away by the high wages of defense work. 
Already the nursery was overcrowded— 
seventy-five cribs instead of the usual 
sixty. (I was sure they could squeeze 
in one more crib if they tried). If the 
child were older, if he were capable of 





On a sad day tests confirm 
what parents dread to hear 


at least taking care of his own physical 
needs—dressing, toilet, and feeding— 
they would admit him the next day; but 
under present conditions—the doctor 
shook his head. Besides, there were two 
hundred names ahead of mine on 
the list. Riding home on the bus 1 
refused to admit that the problem had 
been solved in the negative. 

For eight months I literally pestered 
the director with my persistent phone 
calls. For eight months I received 
“There is no room” for an answer. 
Drops of water could not wear away 
that granite. And then one day when 
I called him, after telling me again the 
long story of crowded conditions, he 
hesitated, asked me to hold the line 
while he checked again with his files. 
When he returned.to the telephone he 
was profuse in his apologies. A bed 
had been found, commitment papers, 
etc., would be mailed immediately. 

About a month later, the prelimin- 
aries having been arranged, our son, 
newly outfitted for at least a year, went 
to what my little daughter calls “a 
sleeping-all-night school.” He is com- 


pletely happy there. Although he does 
not recognize me when I visit him, since 
I no longer take care of him, his house 
mothers and the attendants have spoiled 
him with their affection and devotion. 
My visits, which because of a new baby 
have become rarities, take on the at- 
mosphere of a Lady Bountiful who 
occasionally pops in for an hour to bring 
candy and toys and if the shop is open 
to treat to ice cream. But the boy be- 
comes restless with me and runs off to 
his foster mothers as soon as one of 
them appears. I feel superfluous, but I 
know that the little fellow is far happier 
than he could ever be at home. Every- 
thing is conditioned to his ability. Life 
is not seething about at two levels. He 
is far better protected from harm, both 
physical and mental, than would ever 
be possible even in the most ideal home. 
Life at home is able to continue. The 
old wound no longer festers. Like all 
deep wounds, it has left a permanent 
scar and it is subject to the twinges of 
atmospheric pressure. The separation 
has brought with it “sweet sorrow.” 
In many ways God has extended to 
us an extraordinary privilege in being 
able to send the little fellow away at the 
age of three. But ours is an isolated 
case. How many thousands upon thous- 
ands of parents must struggle for at least 
six years before their child can be in- 
stitutionalized? By that time many claim 
that their attachment is so great that 
a permanent separation would be im- 
possible. I do not think that they are 
really considering the best interests of 
either the child or society. Backward 
children need special care, need some 
one whose time and energies are not 
torn between the child and the main- 
tenance of a normal home. There are 
exceptional families, of course, where 
both parents are physically and men- 
tally able to shoulder the burden to- 
gether, but such families are very rare. 


HERE should and there must be 

more than seven free or low-cost 
nurseries in the United States where 
these least of the little ones can be cared 
for. And there must be Catholic nursery 
homes where these little ones can be 
brought and loved at no cost to parents 
except what they wish to contribute. 
The average fee is exorbitant and can 
be met only by the comparatively 
wealthy. Catholic love of the poor has, 
throughout history, blazed the trail in 
care for the underprivileged. Here is a 
field wide open for us. There is no need 
to wait for the erection of expensively 
equipped buildings. These little ones 
need affection, simple infant physical 
care, and supervision. Let there be 
small beginnings built on and for the 
love of God—and God will give the 
increase. 





> The two boys in the picture are bestowing their affectionate smiles on 
Miss Alice R. May, one of the country’s leading Catholic social workers. 
Miss May has been in the social work for twenty-six years and has had 
unusual success in dealing with boys. When she began working at Saint 
Francis Home in Detroit, it was overcrowded with orphan boys. She soon 
discovered that orphans should have substitute parents and concentrated 
on boys from neglected homes who could benefit by community living. 
She says, ““There were no fences around the home. We just sold the boy 
on the idea that this life is what he wants to try.” She urged them, ‘Don’t 
run away. Just come and tell me and I'll drive you where you want to 
go; then you won’t get so tired.” Her method has been very successful. 
Large volumes of mail from “her boys” in the service prove this. 

Miss May has directed settlements in Toledo, Des Moines, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and has recently joined the staff of the Associated Catholic 
Charities in Baltimore. She is a brilliant public speaker and is always in 


demand. She is described as not a quiet person. You know she is 


around. Her enthusiasm is stimulating and she never gives the im- 
pression of being tired. 





Mr. Walker shown at his desk 
shortly after he was sworn 
in as Postmaster General 
succeeding Mr. James Farley. 
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PThis page is devoted to Catholics in all walks of life: 
to those who are well known; to those who are obscure. ‘The 
basis of choice is not popularity or even great worldly 
achievements, but simply the desire to introduce our readers 
to Catholics who find time to take a special interest in 
Catholic affairs besides pursuing their regular vocations. 

This month we feature a man who is certainly well 
known. He is the Hon. Frank C. Walker, former Post- 
master General of the United States and high-ranking 
official in both the Roosevelt and ‘Truman administrations. 
This year Mr. Walker was the honored recipient of the 
Laetare Medal, which is awarded annually by Notre Dame 
University to an outstanding Catholic layman. On the 
occasion of the announcement of award, Father Cava- 
Naugh, President of Notre Dame, said of Mr. Walker: “In 
his extensive business relationships and in his personal 
and family life, Mr. Walker exemplified at all times the 
highest Christian and American principles.” 

Mr. Walker is a graduate of Notre Dame of the Class 
of '09 and is the fourth Notre Dame man to receive this 
award since it was first inaugurated in 1883. The former 
Postmaster General is a member of the board of lay trustees 
at Notre Dame and the University of Scranton. This has 
Not just been a title with him, but he has shown active Acme phetes 
iterest in the Universities through the years. He is well Above: 
known for his work in Catholic Charities, and is now 
busily engaged in the Notre Dame Foundation in New York. 
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Mr. Walker shows first sheets of the new United 
Nations issue to Cordell Hull. Below: The former 
Postmaster General is shown with Cardinal Spellman. 
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Limey.” I served my four- 
pprenticeship in a lime-juice 
Chat’s another way of saying a 
ip, sir. Under the law every 
British ship had to be served 
| of lime juice a day as a pre- 
f scurvy. I'm talking of sailing 
That’s why I say 
There are no sailing ships left 


course, 


for the drink, sir . . . . Oh, 
I'll spin you a yarn if you 
I'll tell you about the bloody 


was fast crowding sail from 

ns when I went to sea, and 
hip owners were being forced 
10omize in every possible way. A 
work was very hard, because, 
economy, ships invariably went to 
1 barely men enough to handle 
That wouldn’t have mattered so 
the food had been good, but 


the food was never enough, and what 
there was, was vile. Most white men 
wouldn’t go to sea under such condi- 
tions; we Limeys called none but Brit- 
ish and Americans “white men.” 

With the exception of Frenchmen, 
our crews were made up of men from 
every seagoing nation. You seldom saw 
a Frog in any but a Frog ship. Men 
from the Northern nations were most 
numerous, though there were plenty of 
others. More than once in my ap- 
prentice days I went to sea with no 
two men of the same nationality in the 
forecastle. Jabber, jabber, jabber, in 
all manner of languages. It made a 
fellow savage to hear it in a ship that 
“flew the old Red Duster at her peak. 
You’d see some young apprentice walk 
up behind a foreigner and kick him. 
“English aboard of an English ship!” 
he’d say. If the jabberer was a big 
six-foot Scandinavian, or one of those 


He pushed his foot against the little fellow’s chest and sent him sprawling. The deck baght, 


chunky, broad-chested Russian Finns, 
the young lad would maybe just shake 
a fist in the fellow’s face and say, “That 
talk doesn’t go in this packet! Cut it 
out!” 

And one needed to be a bit careful 
with the Dagos, too. The South Euro- 
peans and South Americans were apt to 
be handy with a knife. But the foreign 
sailors were commonly a very peaceful 
lot—stolid or cowed. If they were not 
being kicked and cursed by hard-case 
mates at sea, they were being preyed 
upon by the crimps and the sailors’ 
boarding-house masters ashore. Enough 
to break any man’s spirit, such a life 
was. A patient lot of poor sea slaves 
they were. 

We young apprentices were a proud 
lot. “One Froggy Frenchman, a Dane, 
a Portugee—one jolly Britisher can lick 
‘em all three.” That was our credo. 
Our history books had omitted to men- 
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tion that even Lord Nelson’s ships were 
manned largely by foreigners. Well, 
I’m older now, and I learned something 
from the bloody foreigner. 

II 

I was just turned twenty-two when, 
having finished my apprenticeship, I 
took the exam and passed for my second 
mate’s ticket. The luck was with me, 
for on the very next day I chanced on 
a ship that wanted a second mate and 
on a skipper who had no objection to 
a young chap just out of his time. 

The mate was on the quarter-deck 
when I came from interviewing the 
skipper in his cabin. He was pacing 
to and fro, his pipe in his lips and his 
hands in his pockets, and he looked as 
though he owned the earth. A man 
of around thirty-five or so, he stood 
better than six feet and was broad in 
proportion. “Who in hell are you?” 
he asked when he saw me. 
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but when they sailed with the little foreigner the hard- 


bitten crew saw his meekness as a badge 


Almost with reverence they tell of him now, 


And contempt made them more 


merciless than the raging sea 
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“I’m the second mate, sir,” said I, 
and his scowl changed to a comradely 
grin. 

“You've struck a good ship and a 
damned fine skipper,” said the mate. 

I was relieved to hear that, for I'd 
thought the skipper rather stony and 
had been half afraid that I'd shipped 
with a hard man to get along with. 

The mate told me all about it while 
we sat on the hatch together, and the 
more he told me the better I liked it. 
The skipper’s name was Mostyn. His 
father had commanded one of the grand 
tea clippers in the days before steam 
came to spoil the sea for sailors—days 
when our ships were manned by crews 
in which a foreigner was rarely seen. _ 

“Mostyn’s chock-full of the good old 
tradition. He hates bloody foreigners 
like the Devil himself,” said the mate. 

“He don’t hate ‘em any more than I 
do, sir,” said I. 
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“You and me both,” he replied. “And 
that’s what I meant when I told you he 
was a damned fine skipper. There’ll be 
no foreigners in this packet. He’s 
signed an all-white crew.” 

“Glory be!” said I, and added, ‘“‘Who’s 
the kid?” A little slip of a lad had just 
come from the deck house amidships. 

The skipper’s fifteen-year-old son was 
coming in the ship as an apprentice 
—her only apprentice. “He's been a 
bit delicate,” the mate told me. “The 
skipper’s been pretty much worried 
about him, but now the doctors have 
told him that the sea’ll probably be the 
making of the boy.” 

“Fresh from home and mother, and 
delicate at that!” said I. “I suppose 
we'll have to favor the little lubber, 
sir, eh?” 

“His mother’s been dead quite a 
while,” replied the mate. “The skip- 


per’s had some old woman taking care 
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of him. And as for favoring him—not 
on your life! The skipper wants us to 
treat him just as we’d treat any appren- 
tice. He'll sweep decks, chip rust, 
scrape cable, and start at the bottom 
same as you and I had to do.” 

The ship was going to sea next morn- 
ing, and the crew came aboard soon 
after dark. They'd all been drinking 
a bit, of course. When we went to the 
forecastle to look them over we found 
that there was one man short. “He’s 
probably drunk, sir,” said the mate, 
reporting to the skipper. “He'll show 
up before very long.” 

3ut when the tug came to take us 
out next morning the missing man had 
not joined. “We'll have to take a pier- 
head jump, eh, sir?” asked the mate. 

“See that you get a white man,” 
tersely ordered the skipper. 


HEN the ship came to the last 

lock, before entering the river, 
there was the usual crowd of idlers on 
the pierhead. “Now then,” called the 
mate, “who wants to make a voyage in 
a good ship?” 

None of the idlers made any answer, 
but in a minute we saw a lean, shabby 
fellow pushing his way toward the ship. 

“Where the devil do you come from?” 
asked the mate when the little fellow 
jumped from the pierhead to the deck. 
“You look like a bloody foreigner to 
me.” 

Making no answer, the little fellow 
grinned placatingly up at the mate. 

The skipper was> furious, for, with 
the tide at the flood and the wind fair, 
he couldn’t lose time hanging round 
to wait for a white man. “Very well, 
mister,” said he, “put him to all the 
common deck work. I'll have no for- 
eigner doing any sailor work in my 
ship.” So while the rest of the hands 
went about setting sail the foreigner 
was put to sweeping the decks down. 

Pretty soon the skipper looked down 
from the poop and saw his kid and the 
foreigner sweeping the decks side by 
side. He immediately called the mate. 
“I'll not have that boy working with a 
foreigner, mister. Find him something 


else to do,” said he. So the mate told 


the kid to lend a hand setting sail, and | 


the foreigner was left to sweep by him- 
self 

It wasn’t long before the hands were 
growling because they had to do the 
foreigner’s share of the work as well 
as their own. He caught on at once, 
laid down his broom, and started for- 
ward to help them. “You, damn youl! 
Get hold of that broom!” bellowed the 
mate. 

You can know how popular the for- 
eigner was by the way he was treated 
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when the hands went below for break- 
fast. It was mighty little breakfast for 
him! Just the few scraps of fat and 
gristle that they left him. When the 
meal was done they ordered him to 
take the empty mess kit back to the 
cook, and by way of putting him in his 
place one of them booted him. He took 
it all without a murmur of remon- 
strance—meek as he was shabby. 

A dog’s life the little foreigner led 
from the first. When he wasn’t sweep- 
ing the decks he was chipping rust 
from the bulwarks, or wiping off the 
paint work, or polishing the brass, or 
down on his knees scouring the planks 
with a holystone. As for sailor work, 
he wasn’t allowed so much as to coil up 
a rope. When he was off duty the hands 
made him wait on them. Instead of 
the forecastle’s being scrubbed out on 
Saturday morning, as was customary, 
they made him scrub it every day. They 
made him wash their clothes when Sun- 
day came round. They made him dub- 
bin their sea boots and oil their oil- 
skins. Nothing more than a poor com- 
mon servant he was; and in the minds 
of every one, from skipper to skipper’s 
son, being just a poor common servant 
was all that he was fit for. “The meek 
shall inherit the earth,” grinned the 
mate. “I'll be damned if they'll in- 
herit the sea!” 

Ill 

Thanks to the foreigner’s presence 
in the ship, young Mostyn had a good 
time from the first. There was no 
sweeping, no chipping rust, no polish- 
ing or scouring for him. Instead of 
having to wait a year before being al- 
lowed to do any sailor work, he was 
set to helping the hands right away. 
For all that he looked a bit sickly, he 
was full of devilment, and the hands 
very naturally made a pet of him and 
went out of their way to teach him to 
splice, knot, hand canvas, and so forth. 
It was easy to see how pleased the skip- 
per was. 
have the lad shown any favors, circum- 
stances had played into his hands. 
You’d hardly blame a parent, I suppose. 

You can’t blame the kid for taking 


Reactions 


While he hadn’t intended to. 


his cue from the mates and the men, 
either. And of course he knew how his 
old man felt about it. He was forever 
ragging the foreigner. He'd grimace at 
him. He’d mock his broken English, 
If the fellow had a shirt hung out to 
dry, he’d tie it into knots and break 
the buttons. If he was at work a little 
way up the rigging and the foreigner 
happened to be:at work right below, 
he’d manage to spill tar down the for. 
eigner’s neck. 

Maybe the fact of his being a bit 
sickly made the boy more of a tease 
than he’d have been otherwise. He was 
a regular young devil at finding ways to 
torment the little foreigner, and of 
course no one interfered. It was a big 
joke with the hands. They were always 
watching to see what he’d think of next, 
and sometimes they’d make suggestions. 
They never had to suggest anything 
twice. And the queer thing was that 
the foreigner never became the least 
bit mad. He’d look at young Mostyn 
and he’d grin, and his eyes would shine 
as though he actually enjoyed it all. 

As was often the case, there was one 
man in the crew who stood out above 
his fellows. He was a first-rate sailor, 
and of magnificent physique. He could 
box, wrestle, run, and jump better than 
any man in the forecastle—agile as a 
monkey when he was in the rigging, 
light-footed as a cat when he was on 
deck. It was with him that the skip 
per’s son usually worked as helper. In 
the dogwatch, when the day’s work was 
done, the sailor would call the kid out 
to the deck and give him a boxing les- 
son, or, having set the boy to wrestle 
with some light member of the crew, 
would teach him the different holds. 

One day a week or two after we 
sailed, the wind died and the sea fell 
flat. In the dogwatch that evening the 
big sailor climbed up to the topsail 
yard. He had stripped himself naked, 
and for a moment he stood on the 
slender yardarm sixty feet above the 
sea with the setting sun shining on his 
bare hide. All hands gathered at the 
rail to watch his dive. Down he went, 
and down, and out of sight in the sun- 


> An actress, who had lived a gay and reckless life, 
boasted to three acquaintances that she had made a 
full confession of her past to her new husband. 
“What humility!” one woman said, when the 
actress was out of earshot. 
“What courage!” said the second. 
But the third, a cynical old gossip, remarked: 
“What a memory!” 


—Peter Bryan 
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set-shadowed water. The ripples died. 


_ The sea was still. Long seconds passed. 


Craning their heads over the side, 
the hands peered down to the sea. Per- 
haps the dive had been too high. Per- 
haps, though we were too far north for 
many sharks, a shark had got him. 

The mate at my side swore. “That 
fellow’s gone!” And then, when all 
hands were giving the big man up, 
there was a shout from the sea at the 
other side of the ship. He’d dived 
clear under her and had come up on 
her opposite side. 

“I'll teach ye to swim one o’ these 
days, sonny,” called the big sailor to 
young Mostyn, who was looking down 
at him from the rail. And down he 
went again, out of sight, under her 
keel, and up at the opposite side. A 
whale of a man, he was; and it was al- 
ways he who was hardest on the little 
foreigner. Over the rail he climbed 
now and saw the foreigner staring at 
him. “Ye bloody furriner, go git me 
clothes!” he ordered. And the foreigner 
fetched his clothes and held them while 
the big sailor took them one by one. 
“Now damn ye, put on me boots!” he 
ordered. While he sat on the hatch 
the foreigner put on his bluchers and 
laced them. 

“An’ now ye can go to the devil!” 
said the big man, and pushed his foot 
against the little fellow’s chest and sent 
him sprawling. The deck rang with 
laughter. 


HAT with shark, barracuda, and 
7 x0 forth, it was against orders for 
men to go swimming from a ship at 
sea. When the hands gathered on the 
quarter-deck at eight bells the skipper 
looked down on them. “There'll be no 
more going over the side. D’ye hear 
me? No more swimming under any 
circumstances!” said he. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded the big 
man, and, as the hands turned to go 
forward, he grasped the little foreigner 
by the neck. “D’ye hear that ye bloody 
furriner?” he demanded. “Let me catch 
ye takin’ a swim, an’ just look out for 
yerself!”” A big joke, the hands thought 
that. Even the skipper had to smile. 

A few days later the ship was ram- 
bling along with the northeast trade 
in her canvas. Dusk fell, and, their 
forms dim in the starlight, the hands 
sat yarning on the hatch. Beside the 
rail, alone as always, stood the foreign- 
er. All day he’d been down in the 
dark, smelly chain locker, chipping rust 
from the cables, while the others worked 
in the bright sun and balmy breeze. 
The mate and I had forgotten him, and 
he hadn’t been called up till after sup- 
per was done. None of the hands had 
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It was a small shark, but it took four men to haul it aboard 


given him a thought. They'd eaten all 
the supper hash and had drunk all the 
skilly by the time he came to the fore- 
castle, so that there was nothing for 
him but hardtack and cold water. His 
hands and face, his dungaree shirt and 
pants were grimy with rust stain. If it 
hadn’t been for young Mostyn he'd 
have had clean things to change into. 
Young Mostyn had taken his spare shirt 
and pants from the line where he had 
left them to dry and had daubed them 
with fresh tar. The kid was in the half 
deck now, in the snug little quarters 
that he had all to himself. 

Suddenly there was a flapping on the 
deck halfway between the hatch and 
where the foreigner stood. A flying fish 
had come over the rail. The one to 
get it would have a fine breakfast next 
morning. All hands started up, but the 
big man was in the lead and the others 
sat down again. 

“Hand it over, damn ye!” ordered the 
big man, for the foreigner had come 
first to the fish. 

Without a word, the foreigner turned 
away and stepped to the half-deck door. 
“Here ees nice feesh for leeder poy,” 
said he, and handed the fish to young 
Mostyn, who took it without so much 
as a word of thanks. 

“Playin’ up to the kid, eh? A lot o’ 
good that'll do ye!” sneered the big 
sailor. And it did the foreigner no 
good, for thenceforth the big man was 
harder on him than before and young 
Mostyn ragged him no less. But there 
was never a murmur of complaint from 
him. Meek as a lamb among wolves he 
was. 

IV 

That was the way of things all the 

way down the Atlantic. Always dirty, 


always denied his full share of the 
grub, the little foreigner grew leaner 
and shabbier as the weeks passed. 

We were a few hundred miles north 
of the corner when, going forward one 
evening, I heard a lot of laughter in 
the forecastle. The door was open. 
The big sailor was seated on his sea 
chest, pointing at the little foreigner, 
who stood before him. “Ye blitherin’ 
fool,” said he, “ye can’t go round Stiff 
without oilskins and sea boots. Ye got 
to go aft an’ git ’em from th’ Old Man.” 

All down the Atlantic we’d had no 
weather bad enough to necessitate the 
wearing of oilskins or sea boots. I'd 
never realized that the foreigner lacked 
them. Now I remembered that all he 
carried when he jumped from the pier- 
head had been a small canvas bundle. 

The big man winked up at me. 
“Take a squint at the bloody furriner’s 
dunnage, will ye, sir?” said he. 

They had fetched out the foreigner’s 
bundle. It lay 6pen on the table, its 
contents in full view. An extra dungaree 
shirt, an extra pair of dungaree pants, 
both of them ragged and tar-stained, a 
couple of pairs of old socks—and the 
picture of a kid of about the age of 
young Mostyn. 


HE foreigner picked up the picture 

and held it out. “Mine leeder 
poy, sir,” said he, and you should have 
seen how his eyes shone! I felt sorry 
for the poor little swab, for I under- 
stood now why it was that he had always 
been so patient with young Mostyn. 
But I said, “You can’t go round the 
Horn without oilskins and sea boots. 
You'll have to get some from the skip- 
per.” 


He shook his head. “I safes mine 
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moneys for mine leeder poy, sir,” he 
said. 


I didn’t ask about it then, but later 
I found out that his wife was dead and 
his kid was being taken care of by some 
woman to whom he sent all his pay. 

I’ve seen some hard cases among 
crews, but not till that voyage had I 
seen a man hard enough to face Cape 
Stiff without oilskins or sea boots. And 
it was June, the black heart of the Horn 
winter! 


WO weeks beating round the Horn, 
two weeks of screaming _ gale 

mountain seas. Hail bouncing 
from mast and spar and deck house; 
snow flying; spray, bitter cold, slapping 
over the rails unceasingly, always the 
deck deep in wintry white water. 

“There’s no law to make a man buy 
oilskins and sea boots if he don’t want 
to,” said the mate. As for the skipper, 
he never so much as saw the foreigner, 
I think. Certainly he took no notice 
at all of him. 

Down there off Stiff the foreigner was 
allowed to go aloft, to take his share 
of the sailor work. There was not a 
better man aboard. He was often first 
man the gale-battered rigging, 
often the last man down. Always he 
was wet to the bone. Salt-water boils 
came at his wrists, his knees, his ankles 
Yet, while the white men damned old 
Stiff and cursed the raging seas, no mur- 
mur came from his blue lips. 

\fter twenty-four hours off Stiff, 
young Mostyn began to look a bit white 
about the gills. Though the hands tried 
to keep an eye on him, he was knocked 
down and washed round the decks a 
time or two that first day. He started 
to cough. “Fetch him to the cabin, 
mister,’ ordered the skipper when the 
mate told him that. It was blowing 
like the devil just then, and all hands 
were on the way aloft to furl a topsail 
—all but the foreigner, that is. A “gray- 
back” came roaring aboard and bowled 
the foreigner over before he could get 
into the shrouds. He was washed across 
the deck and back before he could re- 
gain his feet. 

\t the moment that the mate came 
from the half deck with his hand on 
young Mostyn’s arm, one of the hands 
shouted something from aloft. The for- 
eigner had found his feet and was close 
to the half deck. The mate ordered him 
to take the kid to the cabin, and hurried 
aloft to see what was wrong with the 
topsail. 

You should have seen the skipper’s 
face when the little foreigner came to 
the cabin door! He was-carrying the 
kid tucked under one arm, and hanging 
to the life line with his other hand. 
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The kid was dry, but the foreigner was 
soaked, of course. The skipper looked 
at him as one might look at a leper. 
The thought that that skinny little 
ragged foreign chap could face the 
Horn without oilskins or sea boots 
while his own son couldn’t face it with 
the very best possible outfit was too 
much for him. He shoved the lad 
through the door and banged it in the 
foreigner’s face. And d’you suppose 
the little foreigner cared? Why, by the 
shine of his eyes you’d have supposed 
that the*skipper had given him a hot 
shot of the best Jamaica! 
Vv 

At the end of two weeks we headed 
her nor’ard, and away she went with a 
souther in her canvas, every one merry. 
The hands let up some on ragging the 
foreigner now. Even the big man quit 
badgering him quite so much. He'd 
earned his mite of respect. The mate and 
I would have set him to work with the 
others had we dared, but we knew that 
the skipper would not have allowed it. 

When the souther died we picked up 
a fine westerly, and out of the cabin 
came young Mostyn. His cough was 
gone, and he was going back to the half 
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deck. The hands gave a cheer when 
they saw him, and it was easy to see how 
pleased the skipper was at that. 

If the hands quit ragging the for- 
eigner, young Mostyn didn’t. Maybe it 
was the spleen that you'll often find in 
those who are sickly. He tormented 
the little fellow even more than before. 

On a Sunday when we were just at 
the edge of the tropics the westerly left 
us and we lay becalmed for a day. The 
mate and I were walking the quarter- 
deck together when the big. sailor 
turned from looking over the flat sea 
and ran to the galley. “Shark-oh, doc- 
tor!” said he to the cook. “Gimme a 
hunk o’ pork fat, will ye?” From the 
galley he went to the carpenter’s shop 
for a shark hook. 

It was a small shark, not over seven 
or eight feet long, but it took four men 
to haul it aboard. 

“Keep clear there, boy!” called the 
skipper to his son, who was interestedly 
watching the hauling aboard of the first 
shark he'd seen. 

“Aye, get away! He'll be takin’ a leg 
off ye!” said the big sailor. 


When the shark lay flapping on the 
deck the big man fetched an eight-foot 
wooden capstan bar from the rack and 
rammed it down the brute’s throat. 
“Bite on that, ye devil!” said he. They 
drove knives into brain, cut off tail and 
fins, and last, severed its head. 

“Look at that, will ye, sonny?” said 
the big man, as the jaws of the severed 
head still gnashed on the bar. “If ever 
ye fall over the side, look out as it ain't 
in the tropics, for no one’s goin’ to go 
in after ye.” 

Just as they were about to throw the 
shark back to the sea the little foreigner 
came up. “Vait,” said he. “Vait yoost 
a leeder.” 

“What’s he doing that for?” asked 
young Mostyn as the foreigner cut off 
a slice of the warm flesh. 

“Think o’ eatin’ shark, son! Them 
bloody furriners is no diffrent from 
dogs,” said the big man. 

Young Mostyn looked disgustedly at 
the foreigner. “You dirty beast,” said 
he. 

That night we picked up the south- 
east trades and footed it nor’ard again. 
When we were a degree or so south of 
the line the wind left us and we lay be- 
calmed once more, idle canvas hanging 
flat from idle spars. Blue cloudless sky 
above, unshadowed blue sea _ beneath 
and all about the ship. For a couple of 
days she lay so, and then the black dol- 
drum squalls appeared. One after an- 
other, blowing up now from one quar- 
ter and now from another, they passed 
over us, each bringing its brief breeze 
and torrent of rain. 

With the exception of the big man 
and the foreigner, the hands were down 
in the sail locker that morning. The 
foreigner was scouring rust spots from 
the bulwarks. In the rigging a little 
way above him the big sailor was at 
work, with young Mostyn alongside to 
help him. 


ie mid-forenoon a squall heavier 
than any we’d had yet came over. 
I could see the whitecaps at its forefoot 
and the solid wall of the rain while it 
was still far off. It was almost on us 
when the big man glanced up. He 
dropped to the deck, and, looking back 
up at young Mostyn, called, “Ye'd best 
be comin’ down, son, till yon squall’s 
blown over.” 

Young Mostyn looked down. The 
foreigner looked up. Their glances met. 
“Why don’t you stay in your own 
ships?” sneeringly asked young Mostyn. 
The big man laughed, and next instant 
the squall struck the ship and over she 
went till her lee rail lay level with the 
seething sea. 

[Continued on Page 68} 
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HE Passion cannot exert much in- 

fluence on conduct if its personal 
meaning is not firmly grasped. You, 
reader, and I were—and are—actors in 
the drama of Redemption, and in that 
drama there are no minor nor insigni- 
ficant parts. It is a mistake, fatal to 
spirituality, to regard the Passion as a 
dated historical event from which we 
benefit in the same way that we benefit 
from the War of Independence or some 
similar historical event. Not even sub- 
consciously must Christ be put on a 
par with George Washington. 

In His Sacred Passion, Christ was not 
thinking of posterity. He was think- 
ing of you. He was thinking in the 
singular, not the plural, though He was 
thinking of many. The Passion was not 
the instrument of mass-produced Re- 
demption. Each individual soul was 
held firmly before the anxious mind of 
Christ, and was as important to Him as 
the whole sum total of other humans 
because loved by Him with the same 
infinite love. All Christians are forced 
by Sacred Scripture to admit that the 
Passion is, in some mysterious way, an 
actual and personal event. They accept 
the mystery, but prefer not to investi- 
gate it. An instinctive fear of the revol- 
utionary consequences makes them 
afraid to probe the mystery too closely. 

In the Agony in the Garden the whole 
drama of Redemption was mirrored in 
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the mind of Christ as on a movie screen. 
Much of the acting had already been 
done, much still remained to be done. 
Past, present, and future were simul- 
taneously, and therefore equally clearly, 
present to the mind of Christ. The film 
of the future was shown before the 
actors had performed their parts. 

The drama seems to have been re- 
leased in two parts. First came the har- 
rowing part, the awful tragedy of the 
world’s treachery and ingratitude, the 
revolting calvacade of innumerable sins. 
Then, after the visit of the Angel of 
Consolation, Christ was allowed to see 
the bright side of the future and the 
fidelity and heroism of generous souls 
and genuine lovers. 


As the drama unfolded itself, His 


concentration on each individual soul | 


was undistracted and unconfused. He 
saw you as clearly as He saw Peter and 
James and John. He saw clearly what 
you did yesterday, what you are doing 
today, and what you will do tomorrow. 
He saw right into the innermost recesses 
of your mind and heart. 

This world’s a stage on which every 

man must play his part... 
before the audience of the anxious 
mind and agonizing heart of Christ. 

The main theme of the first act of the 
premiere of Redemption was ingrati- 
tude. Christ saw the rejection of Beth- 
lehem repeated down the ages. His 


Angels of 
onsolation 


by ALFRED WILSON, C. P. 





Every Christian has it in his 
power to be an angel of consolation to 
Christ in His Agony 


holy Mother and St. Joseph had tramped 
the streets of Bethlehem, passing from 
door to door in search of a place where 
the Christ of prophecy could be born. 
“There was no room, no, not even in 
the inn.” 

That initial inhospitality is a brief 
resumé of much of the story of mankind. 
There is still no room in the hearts of 
men for their Friend of Friends and 
God. Now it is Christ Himself who 
knocks at the door of human hearts 
seeking hospitality. And the response 
is still the same—‘‘no room.” Christ 
is crowded out of human hearts by illicit 
love and lust and sin. 

The foresight of such universal re- 
jection and ingratitude broke the heart 
of Christ. In Gethsemani every human 
soul passed before the piercing, anxious 
gaze. He saw Himself passing from 
heart to heart in search of hospitality: 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man will open to me, I will come 
in and sup with him, and he with me. 
. .. Son, give me thy heart.” He looked 
for a friend, for response to His love, for 
one who would open the door that He 
might come in to him and sup with him 
and enrich him—and He looked in vain. 
From heart to heart He went; by heart 
after heart He was turned away, the 
door shut in His face, no room. He 
was forced back into the streets, an out- 
cast in His own world and among His 
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own children. With amazing humility 
He had begged for human love and 


begged in vain. The pathos of the re- 
jected divine mendicancy is almost un- 
bearable. The Son of God reduced to 
The most loving of human 
hearts the loneliest of human hearts! 

No loneliness is so intense nor so 
emphasized as that of the lonely man in 
a hostile crowd. The human heart 
never craves so intensely for sympathy 
and love as when sympathy is withheld. 
rhe loneliness and disappointment of 
the heart of Christ in Gethsemani sur- 
pass human understanding. In His 
humility He confesses both His agony 
and His defeat. “I looked for one who 
would grieve together with me and I 
found none. All day long have I spread 
out my hands to a people that believeth 
not and contradicteth me. I have labor- 
ed in vain, I have spent myself without 
cause. What profit is there in my blood? 
| am becoming a stranger to my brethren 
and an alien to the sons of my Mother 

. despised and the most abject of 
men.” 

It is almost unbelievable that the 
Son of God should stoop so low as even 
to appeal for our compassion. No better 
indication could be given of the inten- 
sity of His longing for our love. 

Contemplate assiduously the lonely 
Christ lost among the multibillions of 
human beings who will appear together 
at the General Judgment. The shock 
of such universal rejection was too much 
for His human heart “and His sweat 
became as drops of blood trickling down 
onto the ground.” 

“And there appeared to Him an angel 
from heaven, comforting Him.” Act II 
of the film of Redemption was about to 
be shown. The Angel of Consolation 
was allowed to project the story of the 
bright side of the future on which Christ 
had previously refused to concentrate. 


beggary! 


HEN He saw the souls for whom 
“to live is Christ,” the generous 
souls who would strive to give Him love 
for love and count all else as dung that 
they might gain Christ. He saw the 
Teresas, the Catherines, Ignatius of 
Loyola, Paul of the Cross, and all the 
glorious company of saints and near- 
saints. Did He see you in that number? 
It was the second act of the drama of 
Redemption that filled His heart with 
consolation and made Him anxious to 
go forth to His Passion. His Sacred 
Heart, bursting with infinite love, was 
relieved of its burden by the spreading 
of its flames enkindling human hearts 
with the fire of His love. 

The Angel of the Agony offered to 
Christ only the comfort that human 
souls can give. He was privileged to 
offer to the burning lips of Christ the 
cup of consolation—but we must fill it. 
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. Saw the reparation of the sin. 


THE UNDEFEATED 


by VIRGINIA EARLE 


These are the undefeated. 


Born into sin 


They have fought it and lost—and with shame their loss is repeated— 


They have not given in. 


Unknown the struck flag—the rifle surrendered— 


The armistice tendered .. . 
Oh brave and alone! 
These are the undefeated. 
Their sign appears 
At the end of the way of the ercss. 


By pain, entreated by tears. 


They are everywhere greeted 


But their laughter is rung like a bell 


In the ears of hell— 


Rung like a brazen bell, and shaken 


Like banners from walls of a city besieged but not taken. 





Many envy the Angel of the Agony 
and sigh for a similar opportunity and 
privilege. Their envy is misplaced and 
unnecessary. All can be angels of con- 
solation to the broken heart of Christ; 
all can press the cup of consolation to 
His parched and bleeding lips. We 
need envy no one. Every hour of the 
day and night we can comfort the heart 
of our Divine Saviour and friend by 
loyalty, courage, generosity, and _per- 
severance in His service. 

There is no doubt that the Sacred 
Heart bears the traces of wounds that 
we have inflicted: it was jagged and 
pierced by me. We all figured, and 
perhaps prominently, in the first act of 
the drama of Redemption. There is 
no doubt that we can all figure, and 
figure prominently, in the second act of 
the drama. 

The mind which foresaw the sin, fore- 
The 
heart which we wounded, we can also— 
thank God!—console. Every Christian is 
called to the .vocation of consoler of 
Christ, and there is no vocation nobler 
or more satisfying. Vivid realization of 
the fact of our vocation might give a 
new meaning to life. It is amazing that 
Christ should accept our blundering 
efforts co console, but it is indubitable 
that He does. The mere thought of the 
possibility of comforting Christ should 
make our hearts burn within us. 

It would be a stirring inspiration and 
soul-satisfying consolation if we could 
have serious reason to believe that on the 


night of His agony we figured among 
those dear souls who were a source of 
consolation to the Sacred Heart. 

It is difficult, or rather impossible, 
to estimate the gratitude that the Sacred 
Heart felt toward those who befriended 
and consoled Him in His dire need. 
The unrelieved nature of His agony made 
the relief all the greater and more mark- 
ed when it came. Personal experience 
can give us an insight into the reactions 
of the Sacred Heart. When we are in 
trouble, when we are slandered and mis- 
represented and hard things are said of 
us, and friends begin to fall away and 
abandon us, our hearts go out in grati- 
tude to the friend who takes our part 
and remains true. As our eyes water 
and our voice falters and a lump comes 
into our throat, and expression fails us 
because we are too full for words, we 
can only exclaim through stifled tears, 
“God bless you.” Then we turn aside 
to struggle with the tears that insist on 
coming. 

How wonderful to be such a friend to 
the agonizing Christ! How wonderful 
to draw from the burning lips of Christ 
a grateful “God bless you!” Would that 
among the many tears of blood shed in 
Gethsemani there was at least one teat 
of gratitude wrung from the dew-filled 
eyes of Christ by His vision of my 
fidelity to His cause! 

Every Christian is a potential angel of 
consolation to the agonizing Christ. It 
is for each individual to decide whether 
he personally is going to fulfill that role. 


THE SIGN 
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by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Fallen Leaves 

The first blissful days of summer 
hold much portent for two types of 
people—bright-eyed young females in 
quest of that Saturday evening boy 
friend for the long winter months and 
aspiring radio producers with new pro- 
grams, hatched in the glowing time of 
the year with the hope of keeping a fire 
on the hearth when the wind doth howl. 
Many of the young ladies make out 
well, but alas! all too few of the pro- 
ducers. It takes an elusive combination 
of luck, ingenuity, and plain horse 
sense to make the summer show blossom 
on winter’s stormy bough. Precedent 
and tradition bring back several dozen 
of radio’s familiar programs, regardless 
of the way in which they stack up 
against the struggling “‘summer replace- 
ments.” And the old order doth not 
change, sad to relate. 

Of course, some of the hardier strain 
will be back again next year, ever hope- 
ful. And here are a few which will be 
thrice-welcomed by your reviewer: 


THE AMAZING MR. TUTT, 
(CBS), a series based on the famous 
stovepipe-hatted New England lawyer 
in the magazine stories by Arthur Train. 
Will Wright, veteran radio and motion 
picture star, starred in the title role 
and did so very well indeed, with the 
sure touch of the actor who did his 
spadework in greasepaint and can now 
take the exacting demands of radio in 
the matters of voice and characterization 
thoroughly in his stride. Many of the 
Train stories were done up in brisk, 
delightful radio packages, and their 
whimsy, humanity, and novelty were 
far more welcome to the ear than the 
ever-present mystery, murder, and assort- 
ed horror programs with which listeners 
supposedly entertain themselves. Let’s 
have more of Mr. Tutt! We need him! 


THE ROBERT SHAW COLLEGI- 
ATE CHORALE, an ear-filling Sunday 
hight feature on NBC, which brought 
to the warm summer evening air ex- 
cellent arrangements of classical, semi- 
dassical, and specially written music, 
designed to bring the full beauty of a 
mellow, well-trained chorus to your 
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radio speaker. Some of the loveliest 
musical moments in this series were 
those in which the Chorale sang mad- 
rigals. And where, on the winter radio 
dial, can you find a madrigal? We 
hope NBC brings the Collegiate Chor- 
ale, with its gossamer melodies, back 
again, and long before new blossoms 
on the trees are in order. 


CRIMINAL CASEBOOK, previously 
reviewed in these columns, was origin- 
ally scheduled by ABC to remain on 
the air indefinitely, which was probably 
interpreted to mean “as long as the 
public seemed to want it.” Perhaps it 
was lack of response, perhaps it was the 
arrival of a likelier and more remunera- 
tive competitor for the time spot—well, 
whatever it was, Criminal Casebook, an 
excellent dramatic investigation of the 
social factors which conspire to make 
a man or a woman a criminal, is no 
more. The Society for the Prevention 
of Crime did a fine job in planning and 
carrying through the series. It had pur- 
pose, reality, and listen-ability. It well 
deserved a longer life. 


The Atom and You 

In the rush to get on the document- 
ary band wagon, first popularized by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
most of the networks have been fum- 
bling through the usual growing pains 
which accompany the development of 





Eddie Dunn conducted the first of four 
programs on “The Atom and You” 


new program ideas. Meanwhile, the 
Mutual Broadcasting System has been 
doing some fairly quiet sitting on the 
sidelines, and, as is now evident, some 
careful thinking. Thus, when the 
powers who do the deciding, notably 
Elsie Dick, director of educational pro- 
graming for the Mutual network, and 
Edgar Kobak, its live-wire president, 
agreed that the average John Smith 
should know more about what atomic 
energy meant to him, they determined 
to give THE ATOM AND YOU a new 
slant in point of educating the listener 
via radio. And new it was! 

The first in the special series of four 
programs was in the form of an audi- 
ence-participation quiz, complete with 
Eddie Dunn, well-known radio quiz 
master, and sponsored by Nature, 
(“spelled N-A-T-U-R-E”), credited as 
being the greatest purveyor of energy 
man has ever known. Questions were 
based on the subject of atomic energy 
and were devised to demonstrate ~as 
much of the atomic energy information 
as federal authorities permit the public 
to know. Merchandise prizes, related 
to the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, were awarded to 
the contestants. And happy was the 
man who not only won a prize but had 
the pleasure of doing so by using a 
Geiger counter to discover which of 
beauteous identical twin models had 
drunk the radioactive raspberry soda! 

Other programs in the series, which 
was produced by Sherman H. Dryer, 
well-known in radio circles for his ex- 
cellent Exploring the Unknown pro- 
grams, were cast respectively in the 
molds of the mystery program, the 
juvenile panel discussion-quiz, and the 
straight drama, and each was designed 
to entertain as it educated. 

This is rather sound thinking. Those 
who have worked in the field of edu- 
cational radio for years know that you 
cannot make the listener learn unless he 
is listening. And he does not listen if 
his interest is not caught by the tricks 
of planning and production which add 
up to the entertainment value of a pro- 
gram, absolutely essential to its success. 

Mutual plans to use a similar variety 
of devices in future documentary or 
informational programs, designed to 
stimulate the thoughts of the listening 
audience on matters of vital interest to 
all. From top name stars to candid 
microphones, every effort will be made 
by the network “to close the gap 
between what the public likes and what 
the public needs, thus bringing to 
documentary programs the breadth of 
public acceptance they must have if 
they are to achieve fully their primary 
purpose.” 
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A spiritual thought for the month 





HE displaced persons of the Old 

World are unfortunate people who 
have been forced out of their old homes 
by the misfortunes of the war and its 
aftermath. They have temporary resi- 
dence in some strange country and are 
working, hoping, and _ praying that 
they may secure permanent residence 
and a better life in a new land. 

These displaced persons suffer dire 
torture. Physical distress, mental an- 
guish, loneliness, and a realization of 
helplessness beset them. But in all 
their pains they are sustained by the 
hope that the world is mindful of their 
plight and busy in an effort to help 
them. 

The more fortunate nations of the 
world and their individual citizens, es- 
pecially in this hemisphere, have initi- 
atad programs of help for these displaced 
persons. Many nations have relaxed 
their immigration laws and are opening 
their gates to hundreds of thousands of 
homeless and helpless expatriates. Indi- 
viduals in the New World have done 
much to bring here their unfortunate 
relatives and friends from the war-torn 
areas. Here we find a magnificent 
indication of the deeper nobility of 
human nature. Here displaced persons 
will find a new and happier life. 

The month of November reminds us 
Catholics of the plight of other dis- 
placed persons. I refer to the suffering 
souls in Purgatory. They really are 
persons in one sense. Even though their 
bodies which helped to give them com- 
plete personality are buried in the earth 
or in the sea, their souls live on. These 
souls are displaced because they have 
been forced by death out of their earthly 
country. They have only temporary 
residence in Purgatory. They live and 
suffer in the hope of securing a perma- 
nent and happy location and a fuller 
life in the Kingdom of God in Heaven. 

These displaced persons in Purgatory 
are suffering dire torture in its cleansing 
fires. They suffer from intense loneli- 
ness too, loneliness that comes from 
their exile from God and celestial soci- 
ety. They have, however, the hope of 





Displaced 


Persons 


by 


IGNATIUS SMITH, O. P. 


release from their pains and eventual 
admission into the joys of the Beatific 
Vision and of heavenly companionship 
in a new land. They are helpless but 
not hopeless. 

Just as humanitarian nations and al- 
truistic individuals have come to the 
rescue of the displaced persons in earthly 
misery today, so have our Catholic 
Church and its faithful always rushed 
to the aid of the anguished and dis- 
placed souls in Purgatory. They are 
close to all of us in the Church Militant, 
because they are the phalanx of the 
Church Suffering. So great is their 
distress, so utter is their helplessness, so 
wonderful and near is the new land into 
which we can bring them that devotion 
to the suffering souls in Purgatory has 
been always and is today an important 
phase of complete Catholic religion. 

Our Church has dedicated this month 
of November to the cause of the dis- 
placed suffering souls in Purgatory. This 
month we carry on a world-wide cru- 
sade, storming Heaven with every kind 
of prayer and sacrifice, so that Heaven’s 
gates may be opened to millions upon 
millions of these displaced persons. 
Masses, Holy Communions, prayers, 
mortification, self-denial—all these will 
challenge divine mercy. 

Charity and justice will inspire all 
Catholics to be mindful of these dis- 
tressed persons during their month of 
November. The Poor Souls undoubtedly 
have been looking forward to this 
month. They must not be disappointed 
again by their forgetful relatives and 
friends. 
neglected by those here who were the 
occasions for the sins for which these 
souls suffer over there. They must be 
helped generously during November. 

It is profitable to help these displaced 
persons to reach their new and eternally 
happy land of God. They will know 
in heaven who prayed them into eternal 
happiness and in their gratitude they 
will beg God’s blessing and help for 
those who have helped them. 

Pray in every waking hour for the 
really displaced persons in Purgatory. 


They must not be unjustly: 
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You ought to know that... 
FLETCHER MARKLE, talented y 
director and actor who guided Cpg 
Studio One series to top-ranking jp 
artistic radio circles, has become director 
of the Ford Theater, now heard on CRs 
on Friday nights. 


LOWELL THOMAS took, during the 
past summer, his second vacation during 
eighteen years of broadcasting—which 
leads us to another vacation story, this 
time about Arthur Godfrey. Back in 
New York after three weeks at his farm 
home in Virginia, Godfrey was awaken. 
ed by the deep-throated tooting of a 
boat in the East River. He stumbled 
out of bed, grabbed a waste basket, 
and was on his way to the cow bam 
before he realized where he was. Well, 
that’s what the publicity feller said! 


A DATE WITH JUDY, the successful 
motion picture based on the popular 
radio series, shows how Radio Row can 
turn the tables on Hollywood. Moving. 
picture story-seekers would do well to 
give more of an ear to some of the 
better dramatic radio programs in the 
search for something novel. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE came in 
for a thorough examination under the 
NBC spotlight during a one hour doc- 
mentary in the early fall. A growing 
appreciation of the responsibility of 
broadcasters in the matter of calling 
public attention to our most pressing 
social problems is further evidenced by 
the Mutual Broadcasting System’s plans 
for documentary programs on Marriage 
and Children of Divorce. 


THAT ANIMATED SPLINTER, 
Charlie McCarthy, and- his long-suffer- 
ing traveling companion, played an én- 
gagement in Berlin during their sum- 
mer European holiday. They were the 
first artists to appear in the German 
capital after the blockade went into 
effect. 


MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS, a 
new CBS Saturday series on the pro 
ceedings of the United Nations, features 
world statesmen and__ tape-recorded 
actuality broadcasts from the General 
Assembly meetings in Paris. When the 
U.N. meetings return to this country. 
the programs will originate at Lake 
Success, N. Y. 


H. V. KALTENBORN, often referred 
to as the Dean of Radio Commentatots, 
as a result of the casual mention on the 
air by Richard Harkness that Mr. Kal 
tenborn’s seventieth birthday was 
around the corner, received over four 
thousand congratulatory messages. 
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ating At The Church 


by JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 





Bride and groom with flower girls, Catholic convert residents of this mission city of Chenki 


-TIHIS is a comparatively new Christi- 
| ty. The first baptism recorded 
Yungshun books was but thirty- 
Formerly, Christians 
narried people not of the Faith, be- 
their own number’ was _ small. 
second generation Christians are 

ing up. The Church desires they 
among themselves. Therefore, 

1 a young Christian couple wishes 

be married, we not only use all the 
monies of the Church, with as much 
nnity as possible, but we also al- 
low the parties to make their wedding 
stylish” as they wish. The following 
sketch of a recent marriage cere- 


years ago. 


Now, grandma and grandpa! Before 
tart telling of the wedding, please 
us that old song, so popular in 
young days, “There was I, waiting 

church!” Fine! Now, let’s go! 
[hat’s just where we were the other 
morning—‘‘waiting at the church!” Yes; 
the groom, his men friends, and the 

Here’s how it happened: 
Friends had come from afar. From 

1es ‘way out in the country. And 
friends were desirous of returning 

eir homes after the wedding. So 
fond mother of the groom had 

ed the Sen Fu to have the cere- 

s as early as possible. And the 

| Fu—he had gotten up at dawn and 
tolled the church bell to bring the 

Christians to the mission in time for 
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sen Fu! 


the wedding. It was to take place about 
eight, when the bell would be tolled for 
the second time. 

The young man was there bright and 
early. To avoid confusion, the Sen 
Fu asked him if he had the ring. Sure 
enough, he had not. But it did not 
take him long to get one. Then the 
Sen Fu told him he would have to place 
it on the middle finger of the left hand. 
He tried it on his finger. It did not 
fit. The Sen Fu had to tell him he was 
not to put the ring on his own finger, 
but on that of the bride. Of course, it 
was all new to the young man. You 
could not blame him for being sort of 
dazed. He was to meet the bride just 
inside the front door of the church. 
Faithfully had they practiced this the 
previous evening. 

The bride was to come to the church 
in a sedan chair. In China, the friends 
of the groom often accompany the 
chair, playing flutes and striking cym- 
bals. This young man had hired a 
brass band. 

Suddenly, down the street, sounded 
drums and trumpets. ‘She’s coming!” 
The Sen Fu ran for the tower bell. The 


China wedding—once again 
Ladies 


do not rush such ceremonies 


custom must prevail. 


young man hurried to the front door. 
Valiantly, he stood at his post. But 
nothing happened. The bride did not 
appear. Evidently, the band was tuning 
up. 

It is not the actuality that gets youl! 
It’s the waiting. Sort of wears you 
down. It was now past eight. There was 
the groom—waiting at the church. His 
glance turned toward the sanctuary. In- 
side the rail was a little organ, used to 
accompany the singing at Mass and 
Benediction. The young man happened 
to be a singing teacher in one of the 
schools. Softly, he stole down the aisle 
and seated himself at the organ. Soon 
the air was filled with little melodies. 
It seemed like a modified version of 
“Whistling in the Dark.” Then, he 
started on some sort of a march. Pos 
sibly his idea of Lohengrin. Wouldn't 
it be grand if someone could play as he 
marched down the aisle with his bride? 
But there wasn’t an organist in the 
crowd. Maybe some of his men friends 
could sing, while he marched. No, they 
were not Christians—did not know any 
hymns. 

As he played, and tried to find some 
way out of his predicament, there was 
a commotion in the church yard. The 
sound of bass drums and trumpets was 
heard. The bride had arrived. No 
doubt of it. She had come down the 
street in her sedan chair, decorated with 
flowers, preceded by the musicians. 


THE SIGN 




















That is, the chair was decorated with 
flowers. The bride? How do you de- 
scribe a bride? She was prettily attired, 
nicely outfitted, beautifully decorated— 
some of you ladies had better tell about 
her. It was easy to see why it had 
taken so long. Anyway, there she was. 
And the groom, he was way down by 
the altar. But it did not take him long 
to reach the front door. 

The bride was more composed. She 
waited in the church yard while the 
people filed into the church. It would- 
n't do for her to march down the aisle 
with no spectators. There was a large 
crowd. Never had the people seen any- 
thing like this. They had seen bridal 
chairs coming down the street, with a 
few men crashing cymbals, and playing 
flutes. But here was a whole brass band. 
And this wedding was going to take 
place with all the solemnity of the 
“Lord of Heaven” Church. So the town 
folk had turned out in great numbers. 
Some of them had never been in church 
before. They filled the seats. They 
walked about and wondered at the sad 
story told by the Stations of the Cross. 
They gazed in awe at the altar. And 
then— 

Well, then—down the aisle came the 
wedding party. All eyes turned. Pre- 
ceding them were a tiny boy and a tiny 
girl, dressed in white and strewing 
flower petals. Behind them came the 
best man and bridesmaid. The best 
man had on a new blue gown. The 
groom had presented it to him for the 
occasion. The bridesmaid? Come to 
the rescue, ladies! Anyway, she was not 
like the ones you see in the advertise- 
ments, “So often a bridesmaid, but 
never a bride!” This one was already 
a widow, the teacher for the women’s 
doctrine school. In fact, she was quite 
the major domo. When she clapped 
her hands, they were to genuflect. When 
she did so the next time, they were to 
go up to the altar. And so on. 

Down the aisle they came. It was 
grand! “Princess Elizabeth had noth- 
ing on this!” said one man. Of course, 
he had never been in a church before. 
Didn’t know he shouldn’t talk. 

Into the sanctuary marched the bride 
and groom, the two little white angels, 
and the bridesmaid and best man. The 
Sen Fu and altar boy were at the altar. 
Then, the bridesmaid clapped her 
hands. They were to genuflect. Now, 
the groom had stood before a class of 
boys many times. But this was the first 
time anything like this had happened 
to him. And sure enough, he was out 
of time. He got down when the others 
were getting up. But few noticed it 
—not even the man who said the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth couldn’t beat this. 

Then there they were, kneeling be- 
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fore the altar! The Sen Fu was saying 
something. Was it Chinese? You al- 
ways had to listen when the Sen Fu was 
talking. Couldn’t always tell if he were 
talking Chinese or Latin. Talked with 
a brogue, you see! Well, anyway, here 
he was! That is, the groom! It wasn’t 
so bad after all! He took a deep breath. 
Then, he heard more distinctly, “John! 
Do you take Mary here as your true 
wife; according to the laws of the 
Church?” “I DO!” he shouted. And 
there was no doubt he meant it. What 
had he gone through all this for, any- 
way? Then he heard the priest say, 
“Mary! Do you take John here, as your 
true husband, according to the laws of 
the Church?” Now, Johnny was all 
ears. And softly, he heard a_ sweet 
voice. say, “I do!” But nobody else 
heard it. Not that Johnny cared much. 
He had. But then, it might not be 
orthodox, or something, unless it was 
heard by others. He looked worriedly 
at the Sen Fu. “I do!” said the Sen Fu. 
Same as teacher did in school when 
Johnny was a boy and he had answered 
correctly, but not loud enough for the 
class to hear. Teacher said it as proxy 
for Johnny. And Sen Fu said it for 
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> A nation is on the decline when 
its married people believe that a 
pair beats a full house. 


—Catholic Times 
> It is easier to fight for one’s 
principles than to live up to them. 

—Alfred Adler 
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Mary! So John took another deep 
breath. Now, everybody knew! Sen Fu 
blessed them. They were man and wife. 

But now the Sen Fu looked worried. 
It was time to bless the ring. He had 
suggested earlier in the morning that 
the groom hand over the ring, that it 
might be there when required. But 
John had assured him he would have it 
with him. The Sen Fu whispered to 
John. It was. a critical moment. John 
brought forth the ring with a flourish. 
He had not forgotten. A look of tri- 
umph was on his face. Much as if to 
say, “Depend on me in a crisis!” So 
the Sen Fu took a deep breath, and 
blessed the ring. 

Then he handed the ring to John. 
And again, the Sen Fu looked worried. 
There flashed through his mind mem- 
ories of the days back home when he 
was listening to the radio, and heard 
—“And now! The sixty-four dollar 
question! Whose finger will Johnny 
try to put the ring on?” Again the 
groom came through with flying colors. 
He tried to put the ring on Mary's 
finger. ‘That is, he tried! In China, 
that is quite often a job.. The bride 


appears to be unwilling. In fact, the 
night before the wedding, there is the 
sound of much crying and wailing in 
the women’s quarters of the home. It’s 
not only the bride, but the fond moth- 
er, and friends. One might think that 
next day they are going to a funeral. 
Mary was only living up to the custom. 
In her heart she was rejoicing that she 
was getting a good man like John, Now 
“the bridesmaid of many weddings” 
stepped up. She held Mary's hand 
while Johnny put the ring on her fin- 
ger. Then she clapped her own hands. 
John genuflected with the bride. They 
retired to their kneeling bench. 

Mass began. At the proper time the 
bridesmaid clapped her hands and up 
to the altar marched John and Mary 
for the blessing. The gentleman who 
had mentioned the Princess Elizabeth 
forgot himself. He had watched the 
services attentively from the first. “Say!” 
he said. “The Lord of Heaven Church 
has order in her marriages!” 

Came time to march down the aisle 
to the door. No one was playing the 
organ. But this time John did not 
mind. Johnny and his bride marched 
down the aisle. Out in the church 
yard, the band had struck up a tune. 
The people were soon congratulating 
the young couple. 

They had their photograph taken 
after the services, Johnny and his bride, 
and the two little angels. It is not the 
traditional Chinese bride and groom. 
This young couple must have been 
looking at the magazines from the Sen 
Fu’s home, the ones with brides wearing 
nice veils on their heads. But the lady 
who takes care of the altar had a hand 
in dolling up the bride. Sen Fu thinks 
that the veil is the best lace border for 
the front of the altar. See those flowers 
in Mary’s hands? Paper ones for the 
church. But who knows the difference? 
Notice how Johnny holds his hand on 
Mary’s arm. Just like in the pictures! 
If only he looked more—well—he’d been 
through a lot that morning—waiting at 
the church! 

It was a wonderful wedding. That 
afternoon the new wife and hubby, 
their mothers, and the best man and 
bridesmaid, came in to see the Sen Fu. 
Refreshments were served—coffee, pie, 
cake, and a glass of wine to the health 
of the young couple. 

Now other young gentlemen and la- 
dies wish to be married with a wedding 
like that of Johnny and Mary. The 
young ladies, of course, are praying 
they get a good man, like John! And 
the young men! They are praying, too. 
For, every time they look at John they 
can see he never regrets the day, when 
for a time, he was left by Mary “waiting 
at the church!” 
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Catholic Women of America 


The needs of children are particularly a woman’s concern. The war orphans and poor 
have cried for food and clothing. The NCWC has responded. Have you? 


Vilwaukee Catholic women make and pack gar- The Holy Father inspects the storerooms of the 
ments for needy children. This is one of the War Relief Services in Rome. He is grateful 
many groups zealously working for this cause. for the aid given his “Legion of Holy Innocents.” 


The little tot gets a new outfit from Msgr. Landi of Catholic 
War Relief Services, while the young lady at the mirror beams 
over her new dress. Left: barefoot children wait for clothes. 
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help clothe Kurope’s children 


pAs soon as peace came to America 
and to the world, the Catholic women 
of the U. S. adopted the naked, cold 
litle ones who were the worst sufferers 
of an impersonal war. A drive was 
inaugurated by the National Council 
of Catholic Women under the title of 
“Children in Need Campaign.” 

Groups met to make babies’ gar- 
ments for little ones born in an in- 
hospitable world, a world that could only 
supply old newspapers as swaddling 
dothes. Money was collected to buy 
new clothing to cover the shivering 
bodies of these innocent victims of 
war and necessitous peace. Four mil- 
lion garments have already been ship- 
ped to destroyed towns and villages of 
almost every devastated country in 
Europe and the Far East. 

The Holy Father, touched by this 
continued solicitude for the children, 
whom he calls ‘““The Legion of Holy 
Innocents,” has sent a special blessing 
to every Catholic woman who has 
helped in this work. 

Desperate cries for help come daily 
to the Vicar of Christ. His storeroom 
isalmost empty. The NCWC intends 
to fill it with new clothing. It asks 
each Catholic woman to send one new 
garment to the Holy Father's store- 
room in Rome. He will receive it if 
you address your package to: War 
Relief Services, NCWC, 599 Eleventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Father Kristanovicius, left, and Msgr. Landi visit the embroidery 
work shop directed by the Sisters of Charity. Materials are sup- 
plied by the National Council of Catholic Women in America. 


A destitute French family receives American 
clothing. Right: A boy shows his sweater to 
Sister, while the girl admires her dress. 
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Horrifying facts have been marshaled on the problem 


of overpopulation. 


Science and history 


prove it to be no problem, but a popular myth 


by C. J. 


[E planned-parenthood clique con- 
inues to ride the chimera of over- 


opulation with all the enthusiasm of 


\ 
vy 


r billion people. 


venile cowboy astride a broomstick. 
ith arched brows and popping eyes, 

marshal their “horrifying” facts. 
dy the world has two and a quar- 
But this is only the 
By the end of the century, 
sood earth will likely be jam-packed 


nning. 


h a population of more than three 


ons. And a century thereafter 
id population may number five bil- 
Presumably, claustrophobia will 


sn be universal. 
Even now, say the self-confessed ex- 


, the world has too little land to 


vide adequate food. They cite geo- 


nimum proper diet. 


raphers who tell us that the earth has 


it four billion acres of arable land. 

call upon nutritionists who say 
it takes an average of two and a 
acres to provide a person with a 
But when we 


ivide arable acres by world population, 


get not two and a half acres per 
m but only one and _ four-fifths 


ENZLER 


acres. Ergo, now, in 1948, the world 
is‘already overpopulated. 

To hear the planners tell it, man- 
kind has been used most cavalierly by 
Nature, in that babies can be produced 
in nine months, whereas it may take 
nine centuries to make an inch of top- 
soil with which to feed them. What it 
comes down to is this: Unless atomic 
energy is able to come up like Red 
Ryder to the rescue, the United Nations 
should, in cold logic, either teach the 
world to lower its birth rate or that 
organization should foster wars and 
stir up plagues to kill off the surplus. 
So say some of the population planners. 
I am not exaggerating. I read virtually 
those very words in a popular magazine 
not long ago. 

This overpopulation bogey, which 
incidentally has been one of the most 
successful horror tales in modern his- 
tory, rests upon two basic assumptions. 
The first is that population, unless 
checked by starvation, atomic war, or 
an effective birth limitation plan, is 
bound to rise indefinitely higher and 


higher. Evidently, total war is inade- 
quate; during the past decade, despite 
World War II, population increased by 
about two hundred millions. 

The second assumption is that food 
production over the long run can not 
keep pace with population. 

Now, the gift of prophecy is conspicu- 
ously lacking in the writer of this 
article; yet he would willingly wager 
all that is dear that at least one of these 
assumptions is dead wrong. Probably 
both are wrong, judging by historical 
trends and the march of science. 

What are the historical facts as re- 
gards assumption number one? 

The most obvious fact is that world 
population has grown remarkably in 
the past couple of centuries. No reason 
is now apparent why world population 
should not continue to grow in the 
immediate future. But isn’t it rash to 
assume that just because the tide is 
rising now, it is bound to go on rising 
indefinitely? Admittedly, there is merit 
in projecting present trends into the 
future. But the further we project the 
present, the less likely are we to be 
accurate. 

Some scholars take the position that 
over the course of human history, world 
population for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the time has remained rela 
tively stable or has grown almost impet 
ceptibly. If this be true, it is not um 
thinkable that at some future time 
population growth should again level 
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off and the number of people in the 
world should again become relatively 
stable—without starvation or atomic war 
or a population plan. 

This is indicated by what is happen- 
ing in the United States. According to 
most estimates, the United States will 
reach its maximum growth of between 
165 million and 185 million persons 
about the year 1975. This will be fol- 
lowed by a stationary period and this 
in turn probably by a population de- 
dine. The same is true of most other 
nations of our civilization: For them, 
the day of stationary or declining popu- 
lation is in sight, if it has not already 
arived. Population, therefore, even 
without a “plan” does not necessarily 
go on, as it were, merrily climbing ever 
steeper and higher Alps. 

To this, the planners might reply: 
“But Western civilization actually has 
adopted a population plan through the 
practice of birth control. Birth control 
is responsible for the declining birth 
rate.” 

Here again is an assumption rather 
than an established fact; and I think 
too many of us have been overly quick 
to credit it. Certainly, birth control is 
afactor. But is it the only factor? We 
do not have space to explore the point. 
But most informed persons would be 
hesitant to say that it is primarily be- 
cause of birth control that Catholics who 
have had college training have (accord- 
ing to a careful study) about 40 per cent 
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fewer children than Catholics who have 
had only grade school. Nor can we pin 
it securely upon birth control that the 
number of children in Catholic homes 
of low rental value is greater than the 
number in homes of medium rental; 
whereas in homes of comparatively high 
rental the number of children rises 
again but does not equal those in low 
rental homes. . 

There would appear to be something 
in the various educational—recreational 
—socioeconomic patterns of living that 
tends to affect birth rates, quite apart 
from birth control. Thus, practicing 
Catholics today have fewer offspring 
in general than practicing Catholics of 
earlier generations. Why? They are 
not necessarily less fertile, and it cer- 
tainly does not follow that they are 
violating moral law. The answer would 
appear to be simply this: For a variety 
of causes, including the many modern 
interests that take husbands and wives 
out of the home, they bear fewer 
children. 

With respect to the first assumption, 
therefore, that population will continue 
to multiply with the greatest of ease, 
history and present-day observation of- 
fer only a limited justification. 





C. J. ENZLER is a special writer in 
the Department of Agriculture. 
He holds a Ph.D. in sociology and 
has taught economics and sociol- 
ogy in several Catholic colleges. 
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But if the first assumption is partially 
justified, the second would appear to 
be flatly contradicted. Down the long 
corridor of the ages, man has success- 
fully made his supply of food more and 
more secure. He has passed through the 
hunting, fishing, and gathering stage, 
through the pastoral stage, through the 
primitive agricultural stage ‘and on to 
an era, in this country at least, of par- 
tially mechanized food production. 
Even after the most destructive war of 
all time, with populations uprooted in 
some areas, farm buildings and ma- 
chinery destroyed, the land torn by 
bombs, shells, and tanks, livestock herds 
dissipated, fertilizer and even seeds ex- 
tremely scarce, and actual famine 
weather in much of the world, there is 
proportionately less starvation today 
than in the great food crises of earlier 
periods. For the first time, men can 
take effective action against fenaine. 
That is precisely what we have been 
doing in our food shipments abroad, 
and what we are doing now under the 
European Recovery Program. 

Science says that the assumption that 
population, unless checked by a plan, 
will outrun food supplies is wrong be- 
cause of four sets of facts: Waste, effici- 
ency, nutrition, and new resources. 

As regards waste, from time to time 
we in the United States encounter such 
statements as: “Americans throw away 
the richest garbage in the world,” “One- 
fourth of the food prepared for the 
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American table goes into the garbage 
or down the drain.” But waste is by 
no means confined to the kitchen or 
the dining room. Here are a few state- 
ments taken from publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

Five per cent of our annual raw 
grains in storage is ruined by insect 
pests. From 4 to 5 per cent of our 
annual crop of cereals and grains is 
destroyed by rats. Four out of ten pigs 
never. get to market but die on the 
farm at various ages and for various 
reasons. Livestock pests cut deeply into 
meat and milk output, costing the na- 
tion half a billion dollars a year. The 
corn borer causes losses in twenty-eight 
States, estimated at about fifty million 
bushels a year. 

Through the use of the weed killer 
2,4-D some corn yields, it is found, can 
be increased by from 11 per cent to 49 
per cent, and yields of spring wheat 
can also be significantly stepped up. 

Examples could be multiplied. And 
they would all add up to the conclusion 
that the United States can immensely 
increase its food supplies—without culti- 
vating an extra acre of land—by the 
elimination -of waste. 

As for efficiency, it is easily demon- 
strated that, except for the compara- 
tively few skilled operators, agriculture 
is still a relatively inefficient industry. 
In this country, however, it is note- 
worthy that farming efficiency has in- 
creased in the past two decades faster 
than ever before. In recent years the 
quantity of labor required to produce 
a bushel of wheat has been cut in half. 
An hour of labor now will produce 
half again as much corn as in the early 
1920’s and a third more milk. 

But this is only the beginning. There 
is on the market a mechanical wonder 
that will dig, gather, grade, sack, weigh, 
and deliver potatoes to a waiting truck 
at a saving of fifty dollars a day in labor 
costs over the old methods. There is a 
flame cultivator that will cover fifty 
acres a day, and a hay baler that will 
pick up hay from the windrow and turn 
out six tons of baled hay per hour. In 
Indiana, a number of hog producers 
have shown that the time required to 
produce a 225-pound market hog can 
be cut from about seven hours to less 
than two hours per head. 

Insecticides, expanded use of ferti- 
lizers, better land-use practices, new 
crop strains and varieties all may be 
expected to increase production of food 
to an extent undreamed of only a few 
years ago. And this result is being 
achieved with an expenditure for agri- 
cultural research much smaller in pro- 
portion to the value of the final prod- 
uct than many of the larger private 
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corporations appropriate for their re- 
search. 

These advances are being made most- 
ly in our own country. In earlier times, 
they might have been confined largely 
to the United States. Today, however, 
the world has a Food and Agriculture 
Organization through which the results 
of research can be shared and applied 
worldwide as never before. 

In the field of nutrition, a relatively 
new area, similiar advances may be 
anticipated. Day by day we learn more 
about what constitutes a good diet, and 
we are developing foods which contain 
more nutrients. Recent research, for 
example, has developed tomatoes con- 
taining many times as much vitamins 
A and C as older varieties. Apples have 
been developed containing several times 
as much vitamin C as established vari- 
eties. New foods may be expected to 
be found in natural products previously 
wasted, or they may be transplanted 
from tropical areas to the temperate 
zones. It is worth remembering that 
sugar is a comparatively recent food, 
and that the world corn crop increased 
five-fold in a period roughly comprising 
the fourth quarter of the previous cen- 
tury and the first quarter of the present 
one. 

Finally, we have the distinct possi- 
bility of far-reaching developments in 
land resources. Population experts 
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> You cannot believe all you hear, 
but, unfortunately, you can repeat 
it. 

—Dublin Opinion 
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sometimes contend that little can be 
expected from new land areas. The 
truth is that nobody knows. In’ much 
of Africa there are land areas of which 
we know little, except that the tsetse 
fly and jungle have thus far prevented 
clearing and settlement. At the same 
time it is a fairly good wager that, with 
the use of newly discovered sprays and 
insecticides and available mechanical 
giants, these, or any areas, can be 
cleared, settled, and planted. 

It is interesting to note also that some 
atomic scientists envision the use of 
nuclear heat to remove the salt from 
sea water and the transportation of this 
distilled water into desert regions, thus 
causing the presently worthless areas to 
blossom into luxuriant farmlands. The 
University of California Research team 
claims that the sea may yield great food 
stores in the future. 

According to recent press reports, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Institute plans to under- 
take an investigation of the Amazon 
Valley with a view to uncovering an 


area capable of producing food e 
to feed a continent and lumber 
to house half the world. — 

Thus, science produces four sets of 
facts, any one of which has the 
tialities of blowing sky high the myth 
of overpopulation. The blunt fact js 
that the population bogey, like many 
fears, is the result of ignorance. Had 
Thomas Malthus a century and a half 
ago ever dreamed that world popula 
tion would attain its present position, 
the problem of feeding the world would 
have seemed completely hopeless. Yet, 
in that century and a half food has 
outrun population. At the present 
time, productivity of food seems due 
to increase faster than population as 
far into the future as one can see. Does 
this mean that everyone in the world 
will have an adequate diet? Not at all; 
not any more than a national income 
of two hundred billion dollars in the 
United States means that every family 
is thereby assured a decent living. 

This, I believe, is the answer to the 
favorite bromide of the planners, “Look 
at India; look at China!” For a long 
time, most of the people of India and 
China will probably be undernourished. 
But the remedy for this is not fewer 
people. It is more trade and more 
food. What the planners fail to see is 
that curtailing population means cur 
tailing the number of producers. Worse, 
it means increasing the proportion of 
older, unproductive people in the popu- 
lation. 

The planners err in regarding the 
problem as almost solely one of land. 
Food is not produced by land alone. 
Food is the product of land plus—plus 
labor, machinery, fertilizer, research, sci- 
entific genius, and many other factors. 
Thus, the developers of hybrid corn 
seed have, in effect, added millions of 
acres to the world’s productivity; 9 
also the inventors and developers of the 
tractor; of insecticides such as D.D.T. 
and weed killers such as 2,4-D; of im 
proved breeding practices for livestock, 
and a hundred more advances. Cur 
tailing the population means curtailing 
producers of food and producers of the 
goods that can be traded for food, 9 
that the latter situation certainly is no 
better, and may be far worse, than the 
former. 

Judging by historical trends and the 
march of science, therefore, it seems safe 
to say that twenty-five, fifty, or ome 
hundred years from today, the people 
of the world may expect to eat bettet 
than any generation ever ate before- 
which is just another way of saying that 
the population bogey was, is, and ap 
parently will continue to be just that: 
a bogey. 
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Ingrid Bergman gives an inspiring performance as the valiant 
Maid of Orleans in the superlative production, “Joan of Arc” 


by JERRY COTTER 


Joan of Arc 
The lexicon of criticism is sorely tried in any endeavor to 
give full credit to all concerned with the production of 
JOAN OF ARC. In many respects it is the finest motion 
picture ever made. Certainly it is one of the rare few that 
successfully captures the spiritual undertones of a great figure 
and a crucial hour in world history. 

Once before, some thirty years ago, Hollywood attempted 
the story of the Domremy Maid. That it has been long 
since forgotten is the best indication that it was a minor 
affair. Such will not be the fate of the present production, 
made memorable and assured of its place in the screen hall 
of fame by technical brilliance, the inspired performance of 
its players, and best of all, the power in its message of faith. 

With all the Technicolor splendor that only the screen 
can conjure, the story of the humble peasant girl is told 
from the days in Lorraine through the brief, tumultuous 
years to the stake at Rouen. It is depicted in broad, sweep- 
ing strokes; at times on a breath-taking scale, often with 
equally impressive austerity. Quite obviously no expense 
has been spared in turning out a canvas that approaches 
physical perfection. 

But that in itself would not make the movie great had 
not the basic approach to the subject been sympathetic and 
the interpretation of the principal role an inspired one. 
Ingrid Bergman, redeeming her recent lapses, is the perfect 
Joan. She is the bewildered peasant girl, the dauntless 
leader, the woman of faith, the unassailable prisoner, and 
finally, the heroic martyr who dies crying out the name of 
her Lord in agonized syllables. For once, the press-agent 
blurbs about an actress living her role seem almost true. 
Certainly Miss Bergman must.have come as close to that 
Position as is humanly possible. 
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In the all-important matter of the trial at Rouen, the film 
is historically accurate and sympathetic to the Church posi- 
tion. The distinction between the actions of the politically 
minded bishops involved and that of the Church itself is 
carefully and forthrightly presented. There is no white- 
wash of a tragic mistake, but rather a frank depiction of 
the true facts. Father Paul Doncoeur, the French Jesuit, 
served as technical adviser on the production to insure theo- 
logical accuracy. His story of that assignment appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Whether in the excitement of its battles or the sequences 
of deeply moving faith; in the splendor of its coronation 
scene in the Cathedral of Rheims or the horror of its dun- 
geon cell at Rouen; whether its principal figure is leading 
the Dauphin’s Army into battle or kissing the Cross at the 
stake, this subject, produced by Walter Wanger, is magnifi- 
cently conceived and developed. Its two and one-half hours 
are absorbing and lost all too soon. 

The cast assembled for the picture is studded with star 
names from the theater and screen. José Ferrer makes an 
auspicious screen debut as the weak Dauphin, and Francis 
L. Sullivan, brought over from England for the role, is 
splendid as the Bishop of Beauvais. Others who contribute 
brief but important vignettes include Ward Bond, J. Carrol 
Naish, Cecil Kellaway, Hurd Hatfield, Gene Lockhart, John 
Emery, George Coulouris, John Ireland, Roman Bohnen, 
Selena Royle, Irene Rich, Richard Ney, George Zucco, and 
Richard Derr. Victor Fleming’s direction is of Academy 
Award caliber. The screen play was written by Andrew 
Solt and Maxwell Anderson, who have mastered a most 
difficult assignment with honors. , 

If, as our Chinese friends declare, one picture is worth 
a thousand words, then the stirring message that comes again, 








opportunely, from the market square of Rouen will 

than serve its purpose. It is the motion picture screen 

s peak and we urge you to see it at the very first oppor- 

Reviews in Brief 

\PARTMENT FOR PEGGY is a heart-warming, humorous, 

timely comedy romance turned out by the team that 

luced the unforgettable Miracle on 34th Street. With 

doses of sentiment to balance the laughs, it emerges 

horoughly enjoyable bit of adult whimsy. It is the 

f a retired college professor who plans suicide because 

is his value to mankind is over. His plans are thwarted 

GI couple who move into his. attic. Before he realizes 

has happened, he is engulfed in their problems and 

1d his entire house has been converted into a home. 

ind Gwenn gives another of his delightful character- 

, while Jeanne Crain and William Holden are especi- 

sod as the harrassed, homeless youngsters setting out on 

| life under innumerable difficulties. Several refer- 

to pregnancy, while handled with care and in good 

1evertheless rule this out as family fare. But for the 

n search of a different, provocative, and thoroughly 

ining comedy we can recommend this Technicolor 
(20th Century-Fox.) 


Louis Stevenson’s KIDNAPPED gives producer-star 
MacDowall a first opportunity to exhibit his ability 
ture actor. It also provides the family with a splen- 
traction for the approved list. The Stevenson classic 
n produced with considerable skill in all departments, 
ng to hold the interest of the audience to the final 
ymatic moment. MacDowall and the supporting 
» full justice to their swashbuckling roles and the 
phere of intrigue and high adventure is successfully 
ined throughout. (Monogram.) 


Davis and Robert Montgomery regain much of the 
nd they have lost in recent years in the spirited and 
ly adult comedy, JUNE BRIDE. Released from the 
nities of the tragedienne, Miss Davis is vivacious, 


Housing difficulties complicate 
the lives of William Holden and Jeanne 
Crain in “Apartment for Peggy” 






Roddy McDowall and Sue England 
appear in the screen version of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Kidnapped” 
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assured, and in fine fettle as the sophisticated editor of g 
family-life magazine. Montgomery is also at his best in a 
return to the type of role that made him famous. Teamed, 
the result is a slick, smooth comedy that will register with 
audiences seeking a literate laugh. One or two suggestive 
bits of dialogue might better have been eliminated, but in 
general this is an amusing twist on the love vs. career plot, 
(Warner Brothers.) 


Depressing and inclined toward a sympathetic treatment of 
euthanasia, AN ACT OF MURDER is not recommended 
as general entertainment. Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge are the film’s principal assets, offering brilliant 
characterizations as a small town judge and his wife. Learn. 
ing that she must soon die, ‘painfully and horribly, as the 
result of a brain tumor, he decides to end her suffering and 
his life by plunging their car over a cliff. He is saved and, 
conscience-stricken, goes into his own court to ask that he 
be tried for murder. In the trial scene, though mercy killing 
is not supported, the implication is that both suicide and 
murder may be justified in some instances. This method of 
handling a dangerous subject, plus the generally morbid 
tenor of the story, rule it out as suitable entertainment. 
(Universal-International.) 


An unattractive story about unpleasant people, ROAD 
HOUSE defies the best efforts of such capables as Ida 
Lupino, Cornel Wilde, Richard Widmark, and Celeste Holm 
to put it across. The title explains the setting and, except 
for a new twist in making the villian psychotic rather than 
just plain mean, the plot runs true to form. Technically, 
this has the best Hollywood can supply, but that is not 
enough to lift it above the shoddiness of its setting and 
characters. (20th Century-Fox.) 


Two brilliant documentaries brighten the screen this month, 
both recommended most heartily to the jaded action and 
adventure fan waiting for something “different.” OLYMPIC 
GAMES OF 1948 (Eagle-Lion) is the story of the recent 
London Games. Edited and cut in record time, this Techni- 
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of Admiral Richard Byrd in “The Secret Land” 
id filmed on an expedition to the Antarctic 
it. 
color film of the entire competition is a thrilling front-row 
seat at every event on the program. It is a “must” for the 
D sport fans and will undoubtedly find equal favor with every- 
la one in the family. In a different vein, but equally absorbing, 
™ is THE SECRET LAND (M-G-M), the Technicolor story of 
pt Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s most recent expedition to Ant- 
- arctica. Photographed by Navy and Coast Guard cameramen, 
Y it is a documentary to equal the best we have yet seen. 
- Gripping, beautiful, fearsome, and timely in this day of 
ad preparation for possible Polar warfare, this is motion picture 
. documentation at its best and most valuable. 
h, The boisterousness and general slapstick air of MY DEAR 
nd SECRETARY mark it as suitable only for those who are 
IC amused by the utterly ridiculous. Even then, the film’s 
flip treatment of marriage earns for it an unacceptable 


rating. Laraine Day has the title role as a secretary who 
marries her writer-boss and turns her attention to literary 
efforts of her own. Melvyn Douglas, Keenan Wynn, Rudy 
Vallee, and a cast of assorted comics do what they can, but 
it isn’t nearly enough. (United Artists.) 


A character study of two Italian-American youths and the 
diverse paths they followed in life is the absorbing and, at 
times, affecting basis for CRY OF THE CITY. The two 
youths have opposite views on crime, one setting out as a 
policeman, the other a fledgling gangster. Their paths cross 
time and again in an action-packed yarn that is related at 
a brisk pace despite the grim nature of its narrative. Victor 
Mature and Richard Conte are excellent as the tenement 
youths and every member of the supporting cost is above 
average. For adults only. (20th Century-Fox.) 


Grim, tense, and unusually well-acted, MOONRISE is an 
absorbing story of an embittered youth. A psychological 
study that gains much through the brilliant interpretations 
of Ethel Barrymore, Dane Clark, Gail Russell, Allyn Joslyn, 
and Rex Ingram, it will probably not satisfy those seeking 
routine, stenciled entertainment. Moving at times, often 
highly dramatic, it revolves around the efforts of a lad to 
free himself from the shadow cast by his father’s execution. 
In a fight over a girl, he too kills a man accidentally and is 
afraid to tell the police. Eventually he realizes the folly 
of running away from the consequences of his act. Frank 
Borzage has directed this unusual script in a highly effective 
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style and the result is first-class adult drama with nary a 
cliché to mar the view. (Republic.) 





Robert Montgomery, who shines brightly as Bette Davis's 
co-star this month, is less successful in THE SAXON 
CHARM. Based on a novel by Frederic Wakeman who 
authored The Hucksters, it focuses attention on a glib, domi- 
nating theatrical producer who rules and ruins the lives of 
his friends and co-workers. He leaves a trail of hatred, 
tragedy, divorce, and suicide. in his wake. An unpleasant 
story with little apparent concern for a tidy moral conclu- 
sion, this well earns its objectionable classification. (Uni- 
versal-International.) 





Danny Kaye's antics in A SONG IS BORN will probably 
please his admirers, for the energetic comic is in top form 
this time. The film also features a long list of top jazz 
names including Tommy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Louis 
Armstrong, and others of jive fame. For a story the studio 
has dusted off Ball of Fire, the Gary Cooper-Barbara Stan- 
wyck opus of a few seasons back. Needless to add, it has been 
tailored to fit Kaye’s talents. It has Technicolor, some 
laughs, a good performance by Virginia Mayo, and a return 
of vaudeville on a small scale. (RKO-Radio.) 


Musical Novelty 

There are so many meritorious features in the colorful, 
haunting operas MAGDALENA, that its imperfections are 
all the more pronounced. The Brazilian composer, Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, has written an amazing score, combining fea- 
tures of opera, operetta, and musical comedy in one brilliant 
galaxy. Judged from the musical angle, this “musical 
adventure” set in Colombia is a lush and extraordinary 
triumph. 

But there is, regrettably, another side to this Homer 
Curran-Edwin Lester extravaganza. The libretto, while 
unusual and interesting because of its very novelty, often 
violates good taste in its striving for humor and effect. The 
plot contrasts the manners, lives, and aims of the workers 
in a South American emerald mine with those of the 
absentee landlord who is enjoying life with a sensual 
abandon in Paris. Ultimately there is conflict and the lowly 
Muzos rise up in revolt. Though there is an attempt to 
portray the simple faith of the Indians and their devotion 
to a statue of “The Lady” which stands outside their chapel, 
the effect is ruined immediately by the introduction of 
blatant suggestiveness in the costuming and choreography. 
Whatever the purpose in arranging it this way, the result 
is in very bad taste. 

Irra Petina, John Raitt, and Dorothy Sarnoff sing and act 
the leads in a manner that has won them the highest praise. 
Costuming, the backgrounds of the Magdalena River coun- 
try, and the colorful pageantry all bear out the producers’ 
claims that this is one of the most expensive productions of 
all time. With a little more respect for audience sensibilities, 
it might also have been one of the finest. 


In the manner of most intimate musical revues, SMALL 
WONDER is alternately cute, clever, and corny. Unpre- 
tentious in its production and utilizing the services of some 
practically unknown entertainers, it resolves into a pleasant, 
fresh, slightly amateurish affair that lampoons everything 
from magazine advertising to commuters. Tom Ewell, who 
serves aS a narrator-comic and Mary McCarty, a young 
singer who can also clown, are the outstanding members of 
the cast. The material is occasionally on the suggestive side, 
which puts this attempt at satire-with-music well down the 
list of second choice playgoing. 
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Bank With A History 


» Riccs NATIONAL BANK, founded in 1840, has had a color- 
ful history and many illustrious customers. From an article 
by Charles O. Gridley and Hugh Morrow in “Saturday 
Evening Post”: 


When the Civil War began, the bank lost a number of 
eminent customers. Among them were Sen. Jefferson Davis, 
of Mississippi, who became president of the Confederacy, 
and Alexander H. Stephens, who became vice-president. 
\fter the war, when Stephens returned from banishment in 
a wheel chair to represent the state of Georgia in Congress, 
he reopened his account. But Davis does not again appear 
on Riggs records. 

Lincoln’s account, however, was a substantial one for 
those times. He opened it with a deposit of $2083.33, 
apparently his first salary as President. The bank’s old 
hand-written ledger shows that Lincoln had $1373.53 in 
the bank when he was assassinated. .. . 

In addition to banking for great historical figures—and 
its customers today include such names as MacArthur, 
Nimitz, Eisenhower, and many of the Cabinet and Congress— 
the Riggs has played a role in American history itself. For 
example, the bank financed the Mexican War virtually 
singlehanded, was instrumental in establishing the foreign 
credit of the United States, and supplied the $7,200,000 in 
gold with which the United States purchased Alaska from 
Imperial Russia. More recently, the bank cashed a 
$50,000,000 check which wound up the activities of the Lend- 
Lease Administration. 


Automatic Service 


» Tue coins dropped into vending machines by the Ameri- 
can public add up to a billion-dollar business. From an 
article in the “American Magazine,” by Tom Bernard: 


In these days of jumbled economy, the loose change in 
your pocket or purse may not seem to have much purchasing 
power. But those pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, and 
halves are responsible for a mushrooming national phenome- 
non which last year accounted for more than $1,000,000,000 
worth of retail sales of such widely disparate commodities 
as a handful of peanuts and a life-insurance policy. 

It’s all done with machines, complex devices all tricked 
out with electricity, refrigeration, whirring cogs, and elec- 
tronic heat which will sell you anything that can be 
packaged, canned, poured, or bottled and which some day 
may force you to lug around a purseful of small change 
rather than a hefty roll of bills when you do your shopping. 

Look what vending machines will sell you today: 
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Items Humorous or 
Unusual on Matters of 


Great or Little Moment 


_ lease again 


Coffee, insurance, towels, tooth-brushing kits, aspirin, 
books, newspapers, milk, frozen foods, fruit juices, soup, ice 
cream, golf balls, fishing tackle, hot sandwiches, stockings, 
vitamins, gasoline, cosmetics, railroad tickets, bacteria-free 
soft drinks, and fresh fish. 

Or you can get your shoes shined, send a telegram, mail 
a letter, rent a typewriter, get your dirty linen washed and 
dried, massage your feet, or acquire a golden sun tan—all 
by sticking a few coins in a slot and pressing a button. 

Tomorrow—or maybe the day after—there will be banks 
of food dispensers lining apartment-house lobbies, drugs and 
sundries available in the outer walls of pharmacies after 
closing time, supplementary feeding units vending complete 
meals from soup to dessert in industrial plants, and batteries 
of machines at parks, beaches, and picnic grounds supplying 
everything essential to a family outing, from insect repellents 
to kindling wood... ._ 

Now you can buy a frankfurter, a hamburger, or a slab 
of cheese grilled before your eyes behind glass. Why? Because 
electronics were developed to a fine point by wartime science, 
and a hot ray shot through the meat or cheese does in 
seconds what an old-fashioned griddle took minutes to 
accomplish. And for a nickel you can drink a cup of cold 
soda completely free from bacteria, because, as the liquid 
pours into a paper cup, a powerful ray destroys all germs. 


They Get Things Done 


> Goop Witt for Uncle Sam is being built on both sides 
of the Atlantic by the accomplishments of International 
House—a nonprofit organization. Quoted from an article 
by Ralph Wallace in “Liberty”: 


Last Christmas the city fathers and benevolent agencies of 
San Salvador, capital of El Salvador, faced a crisis. They 
had collected funds for the annual distribution of toys to 
poor children and, three weeks before Christmas, found 
there were not enough toys in the country. How to get 
Santa Claus’s bag filled was a major headache. 

With the whole city on edge, someone remembered an 
agency in New Orleans which might be able to help. A 
tense overseas call followed. Any toys there? Could the 
agents come up at once? “Yes, sir. Send them along. We'll 
find all the toys they need.” Shortly afterward, cranes swung 
box after box aboard a Salvador-bound plane. 

With nearly a week to spare, the toys arrived. Santa's 
reputation had been saved—thanks to the quick work of a 
new American nonprofit organization dedicated to furthering 
world amity through trade. 

The name of this versatile outfit is International House 
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of New Orleans. Founded only three years ago by local 
business men, but now supported by dues from 1900 mem- 
pers throughout the world, it combines the functions of a 
private club, a trade group, and an international Chamber 
of Commerce. On any day in its ten-story building near 
Canal Street, a visiting South American businessman can be 
found dictating to a bilingual secretary, while in another 
office I. H. officials will be locating a buyer for Lebanese 
wool, or a U. S. manufacturer who can export cotton cloth 
to Iraq. More amazing, every International House trans- 
action is performed without charge. 

The primary function of International House is to stimu- 
late exports and imports in the 26-state Mississippi River 
basin—with special emphasis on luring shipments through 
the port of New Orleans. Not long ago, for example, Greece 
desperately needed 100,000 pair of shoes, while the famous 
English firm of Brockhouse, Ltd., wanted to sell 2,500 small 
gasoline engines in the United States. International House 
quickly found a Chicago firm to supply the shoes, a New 
Orleans firm to take the motors. Both deals were simple, 
but the good will built on both sides of the Atlantic was 
incalculable. 


Not Much Difference 


> AN INTERESTING CHAPTER from Stuart Chase’s most recent 
book, “The Proper Study of Mankind,” is published in 
“Science Illustrated.” A few excerpts: 


Height is no reliable characteristic of race. The Shilluk 
Negroes near the source of the Nile average 6 feet 2 inches, 
while not far away are the brown pygmies, who average 
4 feet 8 inches. 

Head shape is similarly unhelpful. In West Africa we 
find long heads, but along the Congo round heads. Ameri- 
can Indians are both long headed and round headed. In 
Asia Minor, where human mixtures rise to a kind of frenzy, 
there are long heads and round heads among close relatives. 

Blood differences are nonexistent between the races. No 
chemist can tell from a blood sample to what race its donor 
belongs. He can tell whether it is type O, A, B, or AB; but 
these blood types are found in all races. Your son and an 
Australian bushfellow may both be type AB, while your 
type may differ from your father’s. 

Differences in the size of the human brain today tell us 
little about race, nothing about intelligence. The world’s 
largest brain belongs to an imbecile. Some geniuses have 
relatively small brains. . . . 

The three primary races—the Caucasian, Mongoloid, and 
Negroid—exhibit no significant difference to date in height, 
weight, anatomy, blood, intelligence, or character. They all 
have the same normal temperature of 98.6° F., the same 
life span under similar conditions, the same muscular 
prowess. All are vulnerable to certain diseases and cured 
by similar methods. Everywhere they readily interbreed. 
Individuals within each race differ profoundly, and sub 
groups differ in certain characteristics, like the Negro giants 
and pygmies, 


Teamwork Research 


> Asout Two Tuousanp producers of scientific miracles 
are employed in the laboratories of the Du Pont company. 
Some of their accomplishments, as related in an article by 
Lester Velie in “Collier's”: 


Du Pont teams chalked up the first general purpose 
man-made rubber. They found a way to mass-produce 
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tetra-ethyl lead, thus making possible the high-octane gaso- 
lines that helped London turn back the Luftwaffe. They 
concocted a rat poison so potent that one pound could kill 
200,000 of the pests. They discovered plant hormones that 
glue fruits to trees until they are ripe for plucking; also 
a soapless soap, weed killers, a well-nigh indestructible 
plastic, a rayon yarn for tire cord of greater tensile strength 
than steel, and, of course, stockings made of coal, air and 
water. 

Into the hands of team members who make the future, 
Du Pont has put many million dollars’ worth of tools— 
it has 36 research laboratories scattered over nine states— 
and is adding $30,000,000 more to make its Wilmington, 
Delaware experimental station one of the world’s biggest 
research centers. .. . 

Motorists are waiting for the perfect lubricating oil. 
Already greatly improved by the chemists, oil still wears 
out because it’s unstable to heat and air. The perfect 
lubricating oil will last forever, won't sludge, won’t freeze 
and have to be changed during cold weather. Housewives 
are waiting for soapless soaps, in the form of cakes that will 
wash in soft and hard water alike. Farmers are waiting for 
new pesticides, and fabric weavers for dyes that are more 
fast and more brilliant. 

That is why the midnight oil—-no Du Pont invention— 
burns in the company’s laboratories. 


Debunking The Mediums 


> “Macazine Dicest” publishes an article on Rose Macken- 
berg, investigator of spiritualist racketeers, from which we 
quote some illuminating paragraphs: 


For more than twenty years, New York City’s Miss Mack- 
enberg has pursued a varied career—the debunking of per- 
sons who use an alleged “gift” for communicating with 
spirits to rob the ignorant and the gullible. Her nationwide 
experience has resulted in the estimate that each large city 
—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
and St. Louis—contributes $1,000,000 a year or more to fake 
spiritualists, and that the nation’s total bill is $100,000,000 
a year.... 

“Apart from the racketeering aspects,” complained Miss 
Mackenberg to a Chicago Tribune reporter, “the average 
medium doesn’t even go to the trouble of putting on a show 
as good as that of a third-rate magician. The mediums are 
utterly cynical. The trade name they have for people gul- 
lible enough to believe in their tricks is proof of that—they 
call their steadiest customers ‘shut-eyes’.” 

For example, floating trumpets are advertised in spiritual- 
ist trade papers for $7.50, and for an additional $2.50 a 
bottle of “special, long-lasting luminous paint” can be 
obtained. A nonluminous rod attached to the trumpet 
enables it to “float” in the darkness. 

Envelopes containing questions are rendered transparent 
by an alcohol-soaked sponge hidden in the medium’s palm. 
The unopened envelope is returned to the client after the 
quick-drying alcohol has evaporated. 

“Ectoplasm” is simply cheesecloth soaked in a luminous 
paint, concealed on the medium’s person or stuffed in the 
medium’s mouth, and pulled out in the dark... . 

One point that amuses Miss Mackenberg is the apparent 
gullibility of the spirits which answer the summons of medi- 
ums. “You can ask them any question,” she points out, “and 
they know the answer. But never yet has one whispered to 
the medium: ‘Psst! That woman in widow's weeds isn’t a 
widow at‘all—she’s Rose Mackenberg, the debunker of our 
business!’ ” 
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YOUNG MR. NEWMAN 
By Maisie Ward. 
Sheed and Ward. 
The idea of a young _ 
Mr. Newman comes as 
a pleasant surprise 
and an exciting prom- 
ise. We are indebted 


477 pages. 
$4.50 





to Maisie Ward for 

the pleasurable fulfill- 

ment of that promise. 

For most of us, 

think, Newman has Maisie Ward 


always been a symbol 

kind or another. Newman the 
man has been lost behind a Movement; 
he has been a great intellect, a pure 
stylist, a saintly prelate, seldom if ever 
Yet, Newman was a man. And 
once he must have been a young man, 


of one 


a man 


with the thoughts, dreams, and habits of 
a young man, not always a cardinal. 
For a full reading one must have 
more than a nodding acquaintance with 
the social and theological background 
of the Church of England, of the chief 
opposition movements, Catholic and 


Liberal, and of the positions held by 
the great English Universities in relig- 
ious affairs. However, by special per- 
mission of the author, “the book can be 
read without these parts.” 

But whether you read it intact or 
keep an eye out only for the young Mr. 
Newman, no doubt the parts that will 
linger longest in memory will be those 
dealing with Newman in his family 
relationships. There is, all through 
their lives, in spite of minor disagree- 
ments and temperamental differences, 
an affectionate concern each for the 
welfare of the others, until Newman's 
entrance into the Church. Then came 
the estrangement that saddened the 
last years of his life. There is some- 
thing enriching added to the stature of 
Newman in the intimate, personal nar- 
rative; when, for. instance, as a very 
Newman he sends violets to his 
mother on her birthday, and when, 
again at twenty-one, he writes to her 
from Oxford that “last week I dined 
out once and was three times out in the 
evening: to two music parties and one 
dance.” 

Thus, in a carefully sifted and well 
documented book, the complete New- 
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young 


Edited by Damian Reid, C.P. 


man emerges from the pen of a writer 
who is well equipped in associations 
and backgrounds as well as in literary 
ability for that task. 

, FORTUNATA CALIRI 


TUMBLEWEED 
By Eddie Doherty. 203 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75 


From any angle it would have to be 
a good story, this biographical account 
of Catherine de Hueck, aristocrat turn- 
ed democrat (she was, after all, daughter 
of one of the Czar’s ablest diplomats, 
and bride of one of the richest men in 
Russia), Baroness turned front-line war 
nurse, turned honky-tonk bar girl, hash 
slinger, clerk, Chautauqua lecturer, 
laundress, beggar—for Christ. Written 
as love’s labor—for of course the pur- 
suivant Mr. Dee of the text is the au- 
thor himself—the record of Harlem’s 
Friendship House foundress gathers 
glamour along with the almost incred- 
ible facts. 

A fictional leading lady of such heroic 
proportions might emerge a notch im- 
plausible. Not so the real Catherine; 
she is as believable as earth and air and 
sunlight. “Scratch a Russian and you'll 
find a Tartar,” she used to say. And 
maybe that Tartar tenaciousness partly 
explains the dynamism that crowned 
her war services, at seventeen or there- 
abouts, with the celebrated medal of the 
Cross of St. George, highest award ever 
bestowed on a woman; triumphed over 
the even more crucial battle of t.b.; 
inched her and Baron de Hueck step by 
racking step out of Red Russia to a 
free life in Canada; and prodded her 
along the steamy streets of Manhattan, 
where she first became enamored of 
God’s poorest poor, the American Ne- 
gro. The rest of the explanation must 
lie in her fever-pitch Catholic Action, 
which opened her eyes to see the Son 
of Man in every derelict Colored creat- 
ure and somehow provided the means 
to make their cross less wretched. 

But let Eddie Doherty finish the saga 
for you. If you are not devotionally 
inspired by this peer among woman. 
this “Tumbleweed of God,” as her spirit- 
ual director thought of her, you verily 
have no heart. 

. Lots SLADE 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 


By B. H. Liddell Hart. 308 pages. 
William Morrow and Co. $4.00 
Captain Liddell Hart 
is a famous 


British “ERT 
writer on military r 
affairs who had an 
opportunity of inter- 
viewing such captured 
German military lead- 





ers as Field Marshals rT 

von Runstedt and von male NF ee 
Kleist, Generals Ditt- B.H.L. Hart 
mar, Blumentritt, ° 


von Manteuffel, Heinrici, Elfeldt, et al. 
Having done the same job after the first 
World War, he knew exactly how to 
handle them. Apparently they talked 
to him freely, so that his book fills 
many gaps in our knowledge of the 
history of the Nazi regime and of 
World War II. 

The author is by no means what one 
might call a brilliant writer, but he 
seems to be a fanatic for accuracy 
(which is all to the good) and presents 
his material clearly and concisely, so 
that the layman has no difficulty in 
following his story. What the Nazi 
generals think of the Red Army as a 
fighting force is, of course, of special 
interest at this moment, although it is 
certainly not unprejudiced. Questioned 
about the Soviet generals, Field Marshal 
von Runstedt stated: “None were any 
good in 1941 . . . In later years... 
Zhukov was very good . . . It is interest- 
ing to recall that he first studied strategy 
in Germany under General von Seeckt— 
this was about 1921-23.” 

No one of those quoted in the book 
seems to have lost his nationalism or 
arrogance. In evaluating their judg- 
ments, the reader will be well advised 
to keep this always in mind. Having 
lived through the campaign of May 
1940 in Belgium, this reviewer finds it 
impossible to accept General Blumen- 
stritt’s statement that the resistance of 
the Belgian Army was “weak . . . and 
easily brushed aside.” I am also doubt- 
ful about the same General's allegation 
that American troops “usually fell back” 
under heavy artillery fire while “once 
the British had got their teeth in, . - - 
it proved almost impossible to shift 
them.” I imagine that the general 
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might have expressed himself differ- 

ently, had he been talking to an Ameri- 

can instead of a British officer. 
WILLIAM SOLZBACHER 


THE SEVEN STORY MOUNTAIN 
By Thomas Merton. 429 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company $3.00 

Today we are beginning to gather our 
converts from Communism and _ so- 
called Liberalism. In this group grew 
up Thomas Merton—born in France in 
1915 of an unconsciously pious artist 
father and a vaguely idealistic American 
mother, who sent him to “progressive” 
schools and omitted any religious in- 
struction which might curb his individ- 
ual choice. The boy had unusual in- 
tensity and sensitivity, gravitating natu- 
rally toward literature but quite as 
naturally deflected by youthful excesses 
and youthful egotism. 

How, after the confusion and “spirit- 
ual emptiness” of college life in Eng- 
land and New York, and a disenchant- 
ing experiment in the popular Com- 
munism of the day, Merton began 
reversing the standards of our “cruel 
century”—discovering the natural good 
he had abused and the supernatural 
good he had never known—is a fascinat- 
ing and significant story which leads 
directly to the revelation of Christ and 
His Church. When that call came it 
was in “words accursed of comfortable 
men:” an offer of infinite Love, a 
demand for surpassing sacrifice. Thomas 
Merton’s first thought was to labor with 
the Franciscans; his second, to work in 
the misery of Negro Harlem. But 
when the bell of the Cistercian mon- 
astery rang through his dreams he knew 
it was not to be denied. To the Trap- 
pists he went offering to give up all, 
and was, happily for us, encouraged to 
keep on writing, both prose and poetry. 
His present volume is one of enormous 
vitality, whether it discusses his own 
kaleidoscopic experiences, the touch- 
ingly human story of his younger 
brother, or the relative merits of active 
and contemplative vocations. P 

KATHERINE BREGY 


THE WEST AT BAY 

By Barbara Ward. 

W. W. Norton and Co. 
The West at Bay is 
an excellent exposi- | 4 
tion of the plight of "| 
Western Europe and 
of the place the 
United States has held 
in international  af- 
fairs in the past and 
can hold in the future. 
Because Miss Ward is 
a speaker of unusual ability, her book 
is written in a style that is easy to read, 
and the difficult and political matters 
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288 pages. 
$3.50 





Barbara Ward 


with which she deals are explained in 
simple language. She shows how Great 
Britain and the countries of Europe 
are facing the most serious economic 
plight in their history, with the added 
political danger of Communism if demo- 
cratic countries, following the Christian 
tradition, cannot soon develop a work- 
able plan whereby they associate closely 
in economic affairs, with drastic meas- 
ures of planning, regulation, and co- 
ordination. 

Miss Ward considers that many 
Americans are still hypnotized by 
laissez-faire ideas, and do not realize 
that to expect the world to go back to 
nineteenth century’ enterprise, free 
trade, and uncontrolled economic initia- 
tive, is an escapist nostalgia for a dead 
golden age. She is firmly of the opinion 
that the United States as well as Europe 
would gain by close American collabora- 
tion with a European planned order. 

The interest of the Catholic reader 
will be the greater when he knows that 
Miss Ward is an English Catholic only 34 
years of age, who has been an assistant 
editor of the important economic jour- 
nal The Economist for the past nine 
years, who is a governor of the British 
Broadcasting System, and of the London 
Sadlers Wells and Old Vic theaters, and 
who has been extremely well known 
in the past as executive secretary of the 
Sword of the Spirit in its early stages, 
and as writer and lecturer for many 
other Catholic Action groups. 

EVA J. ROSS 
SINGING RAILS 

By Herbert L. Pease. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
A story of railroading 
from 1900 to about 
1907. Not a topical 
discussion of it; but 
rather the author's 
experiences in that 
interesting avocation 
from the time he be- 
came a night tele- 
grapher on the Chi- 


304 pages. 
$3.00 





H. L. Pease 


cago & Alton, at the age of seventeen, 


to the time when he became a very 
young central passenger agent for the 
Missouri Pacific, in Pittsburgh. Anyone 
who has ever thrilled to the rushing 
thunder of the “freights” or the howl 
of a crossing whistle or a regal salute 
from a locomotive cab window or a 
caboose platform will find this book 
sheer joy. Everything that gives rail- 
roading its own special glamour has 
been collected out of the author's ex- 
perience, and attractively brewed for 
those grown-up children of forty or so 
who can remember when a train ride 
was an event. There is the eternal 
clicking of the telegraph; checker games 











The Best 
Christmas Gift 
for Your Children 
at the Biggest 
Saving for You 





HE CATHOLIC CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOK CLUB 


brings your child the very best in new 
juvenile books; gives him or her the 
Golden Key to the gateway that opens 
onto a new world of fascinating learn- 
ing — with its rich pleasures and their 
never-ending benefits. 

For children from 6 to 16, whole- 
some fascinating biography, travel, 
history books are included in delight- 
ful monthly selections by a board of 
Catholic experts. Each book is at just 
the right interest level; is entertaining 
and instructive too. Your child re- 
ceives a brightly colored, frameable 
Membership Certificate when enrolled. 

You pay $1.90 each month for 
books that retail at $2 and $3. Or 
you can pay for each membership in 
advance, wholly or in part at an addi- 
tional saving. You agree to buy at 
least four books during the year and 
each month we send you a free News- 
Letter discussing our selections and 
other news. Fill out the coupon now, 
and give your child, or any child, his 
membership and his first book at 
Christmas. 
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played by telegraph during slack hours 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR—Advent: 
Vol. 1 
By Dom GUERANGER 

Reprint of one of the greatest Catholic 
classics. Dom Gueranger's purpose in the 
compilation of these fifteen volumes was 
to familiarize the faithful with the official 
prayer of the Church as developed in the 
liturgical periods of the year. He shows 
the ecclesiastical year as planned by the 
Church to be a sublime drama. Cardinal 
Manning called this commentary "a pre- 
lude to a better world and an avenue 
to the Vision of Peace." 

One volume will be published every two 
months until the set is completed. 


$4.00 per ‘volume 


THE DIDACHE, EPISTLE OF 
BARNABAS, EPISTLE OF ST. 
POLYCARP, MARTYRDOM OF ST. 
POLYCARP, EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS, 
PAPIAS—Vol. 6 of ANCIENT. 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS 

By James A. Ktelst, S.J., Px.D. 

This is the second volume of ANCIENT 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS entrusted to the 
scholarship of Father Kleist. His former 
work initiated the series and won high 
praise from all sides. Volume 6, together 
with Volume I: THE EPISTLES OF ST. 
CLEMENT OF ROME AND ST. IGNAT- 
|\US OF ANTIOCH comprises the writings 


of the apostolic Fathers. $2.75 
FOOTPRINTS ON THE FRONTIER 
By Sister M. EvANGELINE THOMAS - 


The record of a courageous and com- 
pletely successful pioneering effort of five 
Religious Sisters of the Congregation of 
Saint Joseph to extend the frontiers of 
the Kingdom of Christ from New York 
State into what was at that time the 
hinterland of Kansas. It is valuable be- 
cause it affords the opportunity to study 
a comprehensible detail of the bewilder- 
ing panorama of portraits and events 
connected with the settlement and devel- 
opment of the great plains section of the 
Midwest. It is one more chapter, a very 
worthy one, in the over-all story of our 
Catholic Religious Sisterhoods and their 
heroic contributions to the life of the 
Church and a history of these parts of 
the United States. $5.00 


CATECHISM STORIES, A Teacher's 
Aid-book in five parts. With reference 
to the Revised Baltimore Catechism 
No. 2 

By Rev. F. H. DRINKWATER 

New omnibus edition, five volumes in 
one. This is an indispensable companion 
for every teacher who wishes to engender 
the proper enthusiasm for the daily cate- 
chism lesson. There are nearly seven hun- 
dred stories in this collection, some old, 
and some new, and each fitted to drive 
home some point of Catholic teaching. All 
of these stories have been adapted to the 
Baltimore Catechism. $3.50 
A COMPANION TO THE SPIRITUAL 
EXERCISES OF ST. IGNATIUS 
By Rev. Luict AmMBruzzi, S.J. 

Better than many other books of the 
kind, it places the true Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius within reach of every soul 
of good will. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











at night with some other operator, with 
wisecracks and cheers coming in in code 
from every operator on the line. There 


are tramps riding the rods; tramps 
holed up in camouflaged dugouts beside 
the tracks. ‘There are the train crews 
too, with all the swagger of dry-land 
sailors. 

Most interesting of all is his career 
as a traveling passenger agent. His 
job was to get passenger trade for his 
road, which at this time was the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and particularly to get 
group trade. This meant watching for 
such minor migrations as traveling cir- 
cuses and Elk’s conventions, “proposi- 
tioning” the right people, and getting 
the trade which was being just as 
greedily sought by agents of competing 
roads. It was as exciting and guileful 
as rival football coaches trying to lure 
an all-scholastic passer, or rival report- 
ers on the scent of a scoop. 

The whole book reeks of the rollick- 
ing romance of that poetic profession 
which follows the Singing Rails. 

HENRY EDWARDS 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 4og pages. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts $5.00 
The subtitle of this 
book “The Impact of a e 
Modern Knowledge 
on Religion,” — dis- 
closes the orientation 
of this latest work of 
Monsignor Sheen. 
The _ religion, of 
course, is Catholicism. 
The modern knowl- 
edge embraces such 
doctrines as those of Descartes and 
Whitehead. Consequently, the treat- 
ment of the subject is brought up to 
date by the inclusion of doctrines and 
exponents of doctrine known to the 
present generation. 

The purpose of Philosophy of Relig- 
ion is to show the relationship between 
human reason and religion. The treat- 
ment is thorough in its range and clear 
and enlightening in its presentation. 

Showing first how philosophy has de- 
generated into irrationalism, the author 
offers as a corrective for this sad state 
the proof of the transcendence and 
immanence of God. Next he evaluates 
the influence of empirical and historical 
science upon religion. Here he pre- 
sents a study of comparative religion 
which the reader can peruse with profit 
either in review or on first acquaintance 
with the matter. And lastly he considers 
Man and Religion in which, as in 
dealing with the proofs for the existence 
of God, he takes St. Thomas and his 
Philosophia Perennis as a guide. 

Philosophy of Religion is recommend- 
ed for college students especially as a 
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Another fine book 
by 


William Thomas 
Walsh 


SAINT PETER 
THE 
APOSTLE 


This modern biography 
of the Prince of Apostles 
and the Keeper of the Keys 
adds another outstanding 
work to the list of the 
author of OUR LADY OF 
FATIMA, PHILIP II, and 
SAINT TERESA OF 
AVILA. Mr. Walsh has col- 
lected all the scattered facts 
available and, with unparal- 
leled skill, has presented us 
with a vivid and dramatic 
record, against a back- 
ground as fresh as today, of 
the development of a simple 
but impetuous soul into the 
majestic saint who was to 
be called The Rock. 

Many age-old mysteries 
about Saint Peter are prob- 
ed and explained in this 
fine book, and again we see 
unfold, as if for the first 
time, the sublime story of 
Christ. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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guide through the maze of modern 
thought. But all who have disciplined 
themselves to solid reading will ap- 
preciate and gain from it. 

A fine index is provided, and refer- 
ences in the text are brought together 
ina separate Note section. The ac- 
knowledgments are thoroughly docu- 
mented so that they can serve the pur- 
pose of a bibliography. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


LETTERS OF ERIC GILL 

Edited by Walter Shewring. 

480 pages. Devin-Adair Co. $5.00 
Mr. Walter Shewring, an intimate friend 
of Eric Gill, has done a magnificent 
job of editing Eric Gill’s letters. Read- 
es of the Letters will agree with the 
statement of Sir William Rothenstein, 
his patron and friend, that Gill was a 
born letter writer. This was among his 
many accomplishments, of course, as 
thinker and artist. He was a man 
whose beliefs colored his life. His con- 
version to the Catholic Church in 1913 
was simply the logical result of the 
organic development of his personality 
and character. He had a beautiful 
simplicity and was transparently honest, 
as can be seen in these marvelous letters. 
Gill might very aptly be called a radi- 
cal in the generic sense of getting to the 
roots of all the problems which beset 
life-and the artisan in an industrial 
civilization. Certainly he was one of the 
most extraordinary personalities. of . our 
time and one of the great figures in 
contemporary, art. The Letters not 
only form a fine contribution to modern 
letters but are also a challenge and a 
commentary on the futility of our 
fight from beauty and goodness. He 
fought with anyone over a principle, 
but there was no malice in his entire 
being. There are delightfully revealing 
episodes in his letters to Desmond Chute 
and his family. This is a splendid book, 
arare contribution to the almost lost 
art of letter writing. 

} W. J. FITZPATRICK 


THE ROOSEVELT MYTH 

By John T. Flynn. 438 pages. 
Devin-Adair Co. $3.50 
This is a biting, vituperative attack on 
the late revered president. F.D.R. is 
painted as a crafty, shrewd politician 
without ethical principles, who man- 
aged to keep up a facade which pre- 
ented him as a sincere, honest, upright 
statesman. 

John T. Flynn is a popular news- 
paper columnist and author of many 
atticles on economics and political sub- 
jects. He handles his facts carefully 
and marshals them interestingly into a 
book which is most disturbing. One is 
annoyed by the statements he makes, 


In preparation for Christmas 
read and meditate upon 


THE SWEETEST STORY 
EVER TOLD: 


CHRIST THE SAVIOUR 
OF THE WORLD 
Most Rev. John J. Swint 


A seasonable addition to your spir- 
itual bookshelf, and a thoughtful gift 
for layman or religious, this new col- 
lection of Christmastide addresses 
draws its inspiration from the bound- 
less source of the Incarnation. Cover- 
ing such fundamental beliefs as the 
divinity of Christ, His attributes, His 
twofold nature, the sermons emphasize 
the necessity that exists today not only 
to accept Christ and His teachings but 
so to live our Christianity that we may 
be of genuine aid to suffering human- 
ity. “The book is pure gold.”— 
Library Notes. 


144 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
Dept. 4-1083 
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For quick profits sell Betty Anne Peanut 
Crunch and Creamy Mints in attractive 
one-pound metal. containers. Repeat 
sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
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: False doctrine il d p th d * ne FOR 
s has made head- 

H way because the arriage dll arell 00 ei caemeet 
truth was not present THE CATHOLIC IDEAL THEIR 

‘ to resist it A PRACTICAL BOOK ON MARRIAGE DADE 

! By the REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 

H 18TH Revised by Rev. Edgar Ey 0. Sy B. CLOTH 
i EDITION Director Family Life Section, N.C. W. C. BOUND 


PRICE $2.00 


This book supplies the necessary information upon * 
the important affairs of the married state, as 
may be judged from its chapters, which are: 


Institution and Purpose. The Sanctity of Marriage. Choice of a State. 

Choice of a Mate. Mixed Marriages. Between Husband and Wife. Con- 

jugal Restraint. Before and After Childbirth. The Blessing of Many 

Children. Between Parents and Children. Sexual Instruction of the 
Young. Catholic Education. The Catholic Family. 


Urgently Recommended to Those Married or Contemplating Marriage. 


Please Read These Endorsements. 


most important matter, giving counsel and in-| received and found it very interesting to read. 
struction and suggestion as regards the aims,| This is certainly a book which every young man 
rights and duties of those who seek to serve God| and woman should read, to have a better under- 
in this holy estate. An excellent book for those| standing of God’s intention of Courtship and 
contemplating marriage, or, indeed for those| Marriage—A Reader. 

already married.—The Month. 
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and yet it is difficult to deny their 
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DEVOTIONAL LIGHT 


Sanctify Christmas with this inspiring Yule- 
tide candle; an eloquent symbol of respect 
and devotion. 

GUARANTEED TO BURN CLEAN 7 FULL DAYS 

from Xmas to New Year’s Eve 
Snowy white wax in clear glass container 
(7Y, in. tall). In gay Noel colors: Cross em- 
bossed in red, Merry Xmas inscribed in green. 
Order NOW to insure early delivery 
before Christmas. 
Individually Packed * Guaranteed Perfect 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, or write 
on oe ee ee ee oe eee ae ae 8 ee ee GS Ge Ge = 
LIGHT OF FAITH S-I-G-N 
55-13 Flushing Ave.. Maspeth L. I., N. Y. 
Please send me post-paid ............ Light of 
Faith candles at $1.00 each. I am enclosing 
a | Ue 
(Please print name and address plainly) 
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CHRISTMAS CHOIR BOY 
ORGAN MUSIC BOX 
Sparkling white with five red can- 






BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 
with straw covered, hand NY 
carved wood stable; 20 exqui- 








sitely hand colored Nativity dles in pipe organ effect. Concealed 
figures. music box plays “Silent Night”. 
5” figures, 20 pcs., with 16 inches high, 15 inches wide. 
a eee $17.95 Postpaid $8.95 
7” figures, 20 pcs., with = Musical Lighted Church 
roe 23.955 == Postpaid $8.95 
Nativity sets with stable shipped i Musical Fireplace Post paid $11.95 
express collect unless otherwise * Gh. My Musical Reindeer and sleigh 
requested. I "hb 


Postpaid $11.95 
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BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Postpaid 69c 





NEW 1949 
CATHOLIC ART 
CALENDAR ae 
Postpaid 35¢ PE a er 
—— 

MUSICAL ELECTRIC ALTAR * FLECTRIC CHRISTMAS TREE 
Miniature altar with 14 Glowing candles that never 
candle lights and altar TRANSPORTATION CHARGES burn out. Gleaming tree top 
cross electrically _ lighted. COLLECTED ON DELIVERY star. Complete with electric 
Finished in white marble ON ALL ITEMS EXCEPT THOSE cord. Exquisite! Will add to 


with figure of Sacred Heart. INDICATED "POSTPAID” Christmas joy. 4 popular sizes. 


Adoring Angels at sides. > 14 ins. high, 12 lights, $3.75 
Hidden music box plays on peng Pry 18 ins. high, 12 lights, $6.95 
“Silent Night” ..... $13.95 . 33 inches high, 28 candle- 
ALTAR No. 2—as e See $16.95 
above. 12 electric 22 inches high, 16 candle- 
lights without side SEND FOR OUR lites, Music box plays “Silent 
Angels and music... .7.25 LATEST RELIGIOUS Night” .......... s 
Altars Shipped Express ARTICLE CATALOG Trees shipped Express 


Collect Collect 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


America’s Leading Religious Goods Store 
DEPT. S-11 * 65 BARCLAYSTREET * NEW YORK7,N. Y. 








truth, for they are well substantiated 
and documented. Sarcasm is frequently 
used, especially in describing the Roose. 
velt family and the dignity and good 
cheer of the President. Mr. Flynn jig 
an able journalist and his book makes 
fast and easy reading. 

The facts are drawn largely from 
official records and reports, testimony 
given in Congressional investigations, 
reports of responsible journalists, and 
a large number of books by men who 
were actors in these scenes. Most prob- 
lems connected with World War II 
have been omitted because of a lack of 
sufficient evidence. 

The story of the banking crisis of 

February-March 1933 has all the sus. 
pense and intrigue of melodrama. 
Roosevelt is accused of having pro- 
longed the emergency by refusing to 
co-operate with President Hoover so 
that he could appear heroic when he 
closed the banks at the beginning of 
his own term. 
Some of the statements are irritating. 
There is a definite distrust of college 
professors and “brain trusts.” It is 
difficult to understand how the NRA 
could be interpreted as “a scheme to 
permit business men to combine to put 
up prices,” and a device to “obstruct 
the revival of business.” F.D.R. is 
characterized as a “fairly bright fellow” 
but not a “big” man. 

This should be read along with one 
of the many pro-Roosevelt books so that 
your mood may be tempered. Of course, 
a definitive biography will not be writ- 
ten for many years. Until that time, 
books like Mr. Flynn’s will have to 
suffice. However, they should never 
be given more attention than they are 
worth, 

RALPH LOMBARDI 


OUR NEW NATIONAL LABOR 
POLICY 

By Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 240 pages. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. — $2.85 
Few problems are of more vital im- 
portance to all American citizens today 
than labor-management relations. Labor 
policy affects not only our domestic 
tranquillity but has far-reaching reper 
cussions on foreign relations. The Taft- 
Hartley law, the embodiment of our 
new national labor policy, then, is of 
tremendous interest to each of us as 
worker, employer, or consumer. 

The implications of this legislation, 
described as “hell for unions, purgatory 
for employers, and paradise for lawyers” 
will probably not be completely realized 
for several years. Whether it is a “slave 
labor law” as claimed by trade union 
officials or a means of bringing about 
greater justice in industrial relations, 
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possibly only a surplus labor market 
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will demonstrate. Labor officials, union 
members, President Truman, and the Newly Inaugurated The Emerald Isle 
d Social Action Department of the Na- THE IRISH BOOK CLUB Calendar for 1949 
y tional Catholic Welfare Conference are offers you the best means of build- endar sor 
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ee. — inaware plate. Bordered with deli- 
of an objective or a disinterested account. cate leaf-lace design in pure, 23- 
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‘0- cation of issues for one in so powerful Vinci’s painting, “THE LAST SUP- 
to and responsible a position—as in his PER.” It is Christendom’s best-loved 
so statement concerning “the Wagner Act, painting. ONLY $1.50 plus .50 pack- 
he which we now recognize as the basic ing and postage. SEND NO MON- 
of cause of most labor-management con- EY. Orders shipped promptly C.O.D. 
troversy.” Historians of the American Denny-Deat Assoc. Dept. § 
ng. labor scene point out with ample docu- 124 South Ave., S., Mushvile, Tenn. 
ge mentation that the Wagner Act itself is sane Hs a ete ra 
is the result of other basic causes of labor- ing and postage. Also send me___--__- ma 
RA management difficulties. wall plate hangers at 25c each, 
to Mr. Hartley’s thinking as shown in Name 
put the statements and in the philosophy Address 
uct pervading the book is frequently dia- City. State. 
is metrically opposed to that of the recent 
yw” Pontiffs in the social encyclicals. More 
books of this nature by Congressmen 
one would give the American people pause 
hat as to the qualifications and caliber of 
Tse, our legislators and might make us , Z , 
rit realize that laws and the men who make 
me, them are matters demanding searching x 
to scrutiny and study coupled with a 
ever sense of personal ‘responsibility on the 
are part of each citizen. with the 
DORIS GANNON DUFFY 
Cn VICTOR LITE- WEIGHT 
OR A LITTLE DEMOCRACY IS A 1émm SOUND MOTION 
DANGEROUS THING L PICTURE PROJECTOR 
By Charles W. Ferguson. 126 pages. F VACTOR Ti “MEIGHT 
or Association Press. $1.50 verianile Viciwe ‘Lie Weight neveal be 
Qe Our democracy does not function as seg = - — pee 4 = oe for a 
. well as it should, Mr. Ferguson tells us. Choose the Lice-Wei he a cee a unday school groups. Young worshippers 
oday Really, we have only a little of demo- fit your specific ne n - sl P pe fiers ow a to tot © ta 
abor cacy; and a little democracy is a dan- Sicinch speaker, above, “leh ant equalled religious interest. Sunkey heel 
was gerous thing, because it may cause us council meetings. teachers and adult members also thrill to 
apt to .settle back. complacently in the il- this dynamic form of religious education— 
Taft- lusion that we have achieved the ulti- eal apqenciats VICES Seeenenyy pantie 
: ‘ ‘om a ity ahd operational simplicity. 
a mate democratic ideal. VICTOR LCF WEIGHT For a gift treasured by your church for 
= The author's remedy for this is a kind - years to come, give the beautiful Victor 
- of direct democracy—direct discussion Lite-Weight—a living remembrance. 
$ of problems .by small discussion groups, 
— legislation through, referendum, and 7 lichoy 
— persistent -pressure on executive policy. 
pe It is a government of the people, for Cosporalion 
ial the people, and (to a great extent) PTT AR 
. directly by the people. He believes that oe - A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
union such government would be free of the Lite-Weight and matching 12-inch speak- Dept. LG-15, Home Office and Factory: 
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KEGIOUF WTERIMOES 


To introduce Sallman’s latest masterpiece the ) 





“Mother Mary” we are offering it as a companion 
with the famous “Head of Christ.” Each is an 
accurate reproduction in full colors of the original 
canvas. 

In the beautiful gold bronze frames, illustrated 
above, the pair will adorn any place in the home or 
office. Ideal for gifts. 

Available either as pair or single (Size 6x8) 
No. H612 Head of Christ - - - $2.00 
No. M612 Mother Mary - - - 2.00 

asapair - - - 375 

Send $1.00 for 10 different Sallman subjects in color, 
size 4x5 inches. Ask for descriptive literature: 

ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST RELIGIOUS GOODS STORE 


KRIEBEL 











& BATES, Publishers , 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 


a tacts . . . saves time and mon Af 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 

a ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, & 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists hundreds of uses for 

& every type of business and organization. & 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 

BB and 60-page Book of id deas. R 
= FREE TRIAL OFFER. Ti a 4 

buy it! Write and a GEM T will, be 
#® sent you postpaid. After 10 . send ok ‘i 

$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask: 

RZ The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge 7 
2 BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 158 & 
6633 Enright, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

SEND NO MONEY > FREE TRIAL OFFER 


St. John’s School of Nursing Education 
Springfield, ttinois 


In affiliation with Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, offers 

a three year program giving the equivalent of two years 

credit toward a B.S. degree. Many opportunities await 

the graduate registered nurse. Classes enrolled in March 

and September. For further information address: Director - 
of Nurses, St. John’s School of Nursing Education, 821 

East Mason Street. Springfield, Illinois. 


a Schoo! of Nursing 


OSPITAL 541 East sem st:, N. Y. 28, N: Y. 


An Accredited School Conducted by the Sisters of 
Misericorde. Four Years of High Required.. 
Classes start in September. For Further. Information 
apply to: The Directional School of Nursing. 




















ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL-SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


Fourth St. and Willow A Heboken, N. J. 
Hoboken 3-2484. ar ime = by the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. Margaret M. Corbett, 
B.S. Director. — Graduates are allowed college 
credits toward B.S. degree.: Acc 

a diploma. Classes. begin September = 
epruary. 
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crosses up. our current type of demo- 
cracy. 

It makes a very interesting bit of 
speculation; and it challenges one al- 
most to blueprint a democratic formula 
of one’s own to compete with the 
author's. 

But we must never omit the fact of 
original sin. There will always be 
chiselers whose social spirit will be “the 
public be damned,” and whose idea 
will be to kid the public into doing a 
lot of things which are bad for the 
public but good for them. It seems 
that such a group could capture Mr. 
Ferguson’s democracy as they have man- 
aged in the past to capture every form 
of government that began by being 
decent. 

Of course, the idea is to make it as 
hard for these chiselers as possible. 
That would represent good government. 
In this volume the author gives a very 
interesting presentation of his solution 
of that problem. _ 

DAMIAN 


AWAKE IN HEAVEN 

By Gerald Vann, O.P. 159 pages. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 
If not significant, it 
is at least amusing 
that, at a time when 
automotive engineers 
have decided to hur- 
tle us into the future 
with car engines in- 
stalled behind us, 
Father Vann should | 
step ,forth with the * 
reminder that future 
peace and security, personal and uni- 
versal, will be found in acceptance of 
and adherence to the basic truths enun- 
ciated by St. Thomas Aquinas, in his 
Summa Theologica, back in 1256. 

The author’s proposal to answer the 
question, “What is Man?” leads him 
through a somewhat belabored con- 
sideration of man’s potentialities, his 


REID, C.P. 





Gent Veen 


| struggles with the forces of evil, his 
.|ultimate triumph in union with his 


Maker. As presuppositions of his thesis, 
Father Vann speaks of the existence of 
God, the nature of morality and happi- 
ness, the importance of Christ in the 
divine plan. 

Most of the fifteen chapters, incident- 
ally, have previously been presented 
either as lectures at English universities 
and to study groups, or have been de- 


livered to English radio audiences. This - 


we mention, because captious readers 
may discern a procrustean attempt to 
synthesize the material, which ranges 
from philosophic discussions of Mr. Al- 
dous Huxley’s Grey Eminence and its 
implications, to three charmingly beauti- 
ful essays on marriage, education, and 
art, These last, together with a 


_ lief, and music. 


splendid treatise on prayer, are more 
than enough to commend the 
especially if they help you (as 


‘helped me) to a clearer underst 


of God's loving nearness: that which 
inspired Thomas Traherne to © 
“Your enjoyment of earth is never 
till every morning you awake. 
Heaven.” c 

FREDERICK J. rua 


SHORT NOTICES. 


THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. &. 
Augustine, 490 pages; Salvian, 396 pages, 
Cima Publishing Co. $5.00 each. Two new 
translations appear in this series featuring the 





' Fathers of the Church. There is Saint Augus- 


tine in some of. his lesser literary greatness 
treating the magnitude of: the soul, its sim- 
plicity, faith and the blessed advantages: of be- 
And there .is Salvian, the 
presbyter, who lived in the fourth and. fifth 
centuries and observed the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire—its lusty delirium for sport 
with 175 holidays per year, and its emperors 
who lolled and played palace politics and wen 
in for censorship by stiletto and gory sprees. 
The Fathers have been neglected because so 
many Latin texts defy even the microscopic eye. 
But the Fathers are no longer a justified absti- 
nence. ‘These texts in English of the fifth 
century Augustine and Salvian are enthusiastic- 
ally recommended. And the rewards of patient 
reading will be a wisdom which may easily 
become great piety. 


OUR LADY OF KNOCK. By William D. 
Coyne. 233 pages. Catholic Book Publishing 
Co. $2.50. A history of the great shrine of 
Our Lady at Knock, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Knock is the Irish Lourdes, with apparitions 
and pilgrimages and miraculous cures. In the 
famine and fever years of 1879, while evicted 
poor were dying like flies and being buried 
without coffins, Our Lady appeared on the 
south gable wall of the parish church of Knock. 
With her were St. Joseph, St. John the Evange- 
list, and an apparently eight-week-old: lamb 
standing on an altar. The vision lasted for 
two hours in a heavy rainfall, but the figures 
and the area in which they stood remained 
perfectly dry. This happened on the 21st day 
of August. Ten days later a twelve-year-old 
girl was cured of an ear infection and deafness 
during a pilgrimage to Knock. From that. time 
to the present the history of Knock follows 
the Lourdes pattern. This book, by an Irish 
district judge, gives a comprehensive and up- 
to-date account of Our Lady of Knock. 


REVIEWERS 

KaTHERINE Brécy, Ph.D., is a dramatic and 
literary critic, and author. 

Doris Gannon Durry; Ph.D., teaches ¢t0- 
nomics and social subjects at Manhattanville 
Coll 

se FREDERICK FRAZER is a member of the 
English Department at St Thomas Moore High 
School in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raven E. Lomparni is an instructor at Colo- 
rado A and M College. 

Lois StapE, free-lance literary critic, . lives 
in Dubuque, Iowa. 

WILLIAM SOLZBACHER, Ph.D., internationally 
known lecturer, is associated with the Speakers 
Research Committee of the United Nations, 
is co-author of a current work on Esperanto. 
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to new members of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation 


Doherty .. . 


You have heard about the Baroness 
and her Friendship Houses . . . now you 
can learn all the facts of her intensely active life! 


Here is the long-awaited story of the Bar- 
oness Catherine de Hueck, from her career 
as a rich noblewoman in Russia to her 
escape from the Communists; from her 
life in America, where she gave up riches 
and position to work in many a lowly occu- 


wt talented husband writes the biography 
of his extraordinary wife in Tumbleweed, 
the life of the Baroness de Hueck by Eddie 


pation among God’s poor, to her marriage 
to Eddie Doherty. The astonishing events 
in the colorful life of this truly remarkable 
woman are told as only Eddie Doherty 
could report them and as you will enjoy 
reading them! 


The reviewers acclaim TUMBLEWEED as an “amazing story” .. . 
“an inspiring book” 


The Chicago Sun said, “. . . In the course 
of four decades of newspapering, Eddie 
Doherty has told thousands of stories in 
print. Probably he never told a more amaz- 
ing story than that of this biography. It is 
told with deep feeling, yet with restraint, 
cheerfulness, and grace.” And Best Sellers 
declared, “It is somewhat difficult to describe 
the emotions aroused by this sincere and 
simple life story. One can fairly feel the 
reverence with which the author formed each 
word ... an inspiring book ... one that 


can be recommended for pleasurable read- 
ing at any time.” 


Packed with adventure and romance, 
Tumbleweed will fascinate you as one ex- 
citing episode after another in the Baroness’ 
life unfolds under the skillful guidance of 
her reporter-husband. Tumbleweed is just 
recently off the press and has already won 
wide acclaim, especially from Catholic read- 
ers. It is typical of the fine selections of 
the Catholic Literary Foundation and is 
yours FREE if you become a member now. 


ENJOY THESE SEVEN ADVANTAGES OF FOUNDATION MEMBERSHIP: 


1, Wholesome fiction, inspiring biography, history, 
spiritual reading, and general interest books, 
written in the Catholic tradition, come to you 
regularly and at no inconvenience. 

. Each month, you receive one of these fine Cath- 
olic books as it comes from the press — unless 
you indicate otherwise—and you receive it on 
five days’ approval. Return it if you are in any 
way dissatisfied with it and full credit will be 
given your account. You pay the regular pub- 
lisher’s price for each book you decide to keep, 
plus ten cents for postage and handling. 
There are no membership dues. 


nN 


» 


4. We tell you in advance what book is coming 
next. You may request a substitute or no book 
at all, if you like. 

5. You receive a free subscription to the Forecast 
—an informative monthly publication which tells 
you about what’s new and interesting in Catholic 
literature. 

6. A free book dividend, especially chosen by the 
Foundation book selection committee, is sent to 
you each time your record shows the purchase 

of five books, 

- No obligation to buy a book every month — 
all you agree to do is buy five Foundation books 
a year. 


~ 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


“BUILD YOUR FAMILY LIBRARY THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION WAY!” 


Mr, 
Miss 


Ph ab siintwbqemsiokssbgcéckénce nes conged ate oone 
SNE on ccbed ocbsdddcesctpeceehedeuiedccecueeas 





THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (S 11-48) 


Yes, I want to subscribe to the Catholic Literary Foundation and add good books to my library. Send 
me Tumbleweed as my free enrollment premium. I agree to buy at least five Foundation books a year 
and understand that a free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every five books. 
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First Citizen by Richard Sullivan 

>» Here we have an examination of the 
sickly soul and the career of a singularly 
unlikable specimen, Kingsley Bond, to- 
gether with a convincing demonstration 
of the workings of retribution in life. 

At forty-eight, Bond is a handsome, 
prosperous man with a drab, queer- 
acting wife and a beautiful daughter 
who bitterly hates him. He is standing 
on the brink of the major phase of his 
life. It is July 3; the next day he is to 
give the principal speech at the munici- 
pal observance of Independence Day; 
the political bosses are about to make 
him Mayor of Baysweep. The action 
covers hardly more than sixteen hours, 
but there are long passages reviewing 
the lives of the principals which now 
come to a dramatic issue. Bond’s past 
is shown, and from it one learns what 
manner of man he is: vain, amoral, 
ruthless, a person whose objectives have 
ever been material success, recognition 
by others, and a good opinion of him- 
self. He has achieved these objectives, 
and they are about to be gloriously 
crowned, but the means he has used are 
appallingly wrong. His jerrybuilt career 
comes crashing down. 

\ familiar type is closely examined 
by Mr. Sullivan, whose specialty is the 
minute documentation of character. 
The author has done this portrait deftly, 
save for a bit too much repetition. The 
fact and the workings of the moral law 
are demonstrated without any violation 
of the medium. 

(Holt. $3.00) 


The Deer Cry by William G. Schofield 
>» The life of St. Patrick is presented in 
fictional form by a veteran newspaper- 
man. Mr. Schofield begins with the 
sixteen-year-old Patrick’s capture by 
irish pagans in a raid on the coast of 
Gaul, and brings us down to the Saint’s 
death. As a youth, Patrick was a slave 
tending swine in the lonely mountains 
of an alien land. But he came to love 
Ireland and the Irish, and, in his soli- 
tude, advanced in sanctity. He made 
his way back to his native country, 
studied for the priesthood, gathered 
about him a group of fellow priests 
interested in the conversion of Ireland, 
was commissioned by the Pope to 
preach the Gospel in the westernmost 
island, and returned there as a bishop 
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by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


at the head of a considerable missionary 
company. Then began his battle with 
the Druid priests and his miraculous 
success in driving out the darkness of 
superstition and in flooding Ireland 
with the light of the Faith. 

Mr. Schofield gives us Patrick’s story 
succinctly and graphically. He _ has 
written an engaging historical novel 
without any of the sleazy tricks which 
have brought the genre into discredit. 
He weaves a romance through his nar- 
rative, uses enough antiquarian detail 
to provide an adequate idea of the 
period, touches his characters to life, 
and manages the whole thing neatly. 
The result is a work of informative 
value, bright with color, and offering 
a heroic picture of one of the greatest 
figures in Christian annals. 


(Longmans, Green. $3.00) 


Answer to Question 33 

by Christopher Sykes 
> Mr. Sykes has written an unconven- 
tional, loosely co-ordinated novel, which 
highlights some of the ills of our times. 
His narrator, an Englishman named 
Kirkby, is in the House of Commons at 
Question Time. A brief reply is made 
to Question 33. Only Kirkby knows 
the background and the answer to the 
query. These, as he recalls them, form 
the substance of the book. His recol- 
lections begin with his childhood in 
England and his acquaintance with the 
Medlam family, especially his con- 
temporaries, John and Caroline. They 
move on through adult life in England 
and the Middle East, with the Medlams 
still very much inyolved. They reach a 
climax in Egypt during the late war, 
with Caroline figuring yet again and, 
along with her, Isabella, an Italian 
woman in many ways like Caroline. 

The author writes with fluency, wis- 


dom, and wit, and one is carried enjoy- 


ably along. However, one may reach 
the end of the book a little nonplussed, 
wondering what it is all about and how 
the major segments are related. The 
fact is that we have here an incisive 
criticism of our times. In Kirkby, 
Caroline, and Isabella we have symbolic 
lives. Kirkby is a lapsed Catholic who 
wins a reputation as an advanced 
thinker and a brilliant modern poet, 
whereas actually his “thought” is a mere 
glib nonsense and his poetry gibberish. 


In him is seen the deliberate destruc. 
tion of a great, substantial tradition, 
Caroline is the disastrous product of 
vast and irresponsible wealth divorced 
from that tradition. And Isabella repre. 
sents the prevalent myopic idea that 
the only absolutes are political, that Left 
and Right are the only standards of 
right and wrong. If the inner meaning 
of the work is grasped, it takes on 
greater stature. 

(Sloane. $3.50) 


The Running of the Tide 

by Esther Forbes 
>For all its 632 pages, this is a flimsy 
production, a historical novel laid in 
Salem in the period of the War of 1812. 
It relates, in tedious detail, the story of 
the Inman clan and their merchant 
ships. While the Inman ships ply the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and a voyage to 
mysterious Japan and a typhoon in Far 
Eastern waters are described, most of 
the action takes place in the New 
England port. Dash Inman wants to 
marry Polly Mompesson, but has an 
affair with Dulcey Delaney, and during 
his absence at sea his brother Peter takes 
responsibility for Dulcey and her child, 
thus smirching his own name. For 
hundreds of pages thereafter the reader 
is supposed to be kept in suspense, 
breathless as to whether Dash will clear 
Peter, dispose of Dulcey, and marry 
Polly. 

Familiar and dull to begin with, the 
situation is not invested with any fresh 
interest and is spun out to the most 
tenuous length. There are some silly 
remarks about religion, and, toward the 
close, a tribute to the dead Peter by the 
aging Dash hits the nadir of the ridicu- 
lous: “Peter was the best human being 
I’ve ever known . . . I’ve known dogs 
almost as good as Peter Inman, but no 
other human being.” 

(Houghton Mifflin. $4.00) 


The Unknown Sea by Francois Mauriac 
>This is a novel which must be pains- 
takingly read and searchingly pondered 
if it is to yield its secret. It is relatively 
short, yet extremely complicated. Its 
principal characters are numerous and 
their relationships elaborately tangled. 
The theme is not unmistakably an- 
nounced and patently played out. There 
is subtlety here, indirection, and—many 
will say—obscurity. 

Two moneyed families of Bordeaux 
are in the foreground. One is the 
Revolou family: the father a_ highly 
prosperous but dissolute lawyer, the 
mother fanatical in family pride, the 
children of various sorts. The other 
family is named Costadot, comprising 
the money-worshipping Leonie and her 
three sons. The book opens with a 
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double disaster for the Revolous and 
proceeds to demonstrate its conse- 
quences for the two closely related 
households. A brief synopsis of the pro- 
liferous plot would be impossible and 
perhaps none too enlightening. The 
important thing is to point out that 
the author is presenting yet another 
facet of the idea which runs through all 
his novels: namely, the organic, un- 
breakable connection between divine 
love and human love. In the present 
novel several imperfect versions of love 
are depicted, one for every major 
character with the exception of Rose 
Revolou, who runs the gamut from love 
of possessions, family, a man who asks 
her to be his wife, to love of God. 

I should rank this below the best of 
Mauriac’s works, yet its intrinsic worth 
and its contribution to the body of the 
master’s fiction is clear. There is no 
excess, NO waste in its construction; its 
people are sharply drawn; but what it 
has to say is presented so obliquely and 
with so many nuances that it is unlikely 
to be very popular. 

(Holt. $3.00) 


Late Have I Loved Thee 

by Ethel Mannin 
>Miss Mannin, a non-Catholic, is writ- 
ing of a materialist’s conversion to 
Catholicism. Francis Sable is a gifted 
and critically acclaimed young English 
writer. He is contemptuous of his 
father’s stuffy Toryism and his mother’s 
lately acquired Catholicism. He lives 
in Paris, an artist and a libertine. He 
is devoted to his sister Cathryn, a 
painter, who also lives in Paris, but in a 
different’ mode. On a _ vacation in 
Austria, Cathryn meets a Catholic young 
man who interests her in the works 
of St. Augustine and with whom she 
falls in love. On the verge of becoming 
a Catholic, she is killed during a moun- 
tain-climbing expedition with Francis. 
The latter, in his remorseful desolation, 
also looks into St. Augustine and dis- 
covers the world of the soul. He gradu- 
ally approaches Catholicism, is received 
into the Church, joins the Jesuits in 
Ireland, and for his remaining years 
lives an austere and holy life. 

The subject matter is edifying, the 
spiritual awakening and advance of 
Francis Sable discerningly handled, and 
the author’s practiced skill in  story- 
telling keeps one absorbed in the book. 
There is much of romantic interest in 
setting and atmosphere; its scenes are 
varied (London, Paris, the Austrian 
Alps, Ireland) and their description is 
Vivid; the author knows how to make 
the most, in terms of readable fiction, 
of the different aspects and stages of her 
narrative. For my taste, the book is 
overlong and sometimes labored. 
(Putnam. $3.00) 
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18 Cannon 100% Virgin 
Wool Blankets 


Hundreds of women’s organiza- 
tions are raising funds through 
our easy-to-follow BLANKET 
CLUB PLANS. YOU CAN DO 
IT TOO! 


FREE: Write TODAY for CAN- 
NON, ESMOND OR BEACON 
Blanket Color Swatches and com- 
plete details of our SALES and 
PROFIT Plan. 


Send Name, Address, Organiza- 
tion and number of Members to-- 


CHARLES S. BURNS ASSOCIATES 
1220-24 Centre Avenve 
Reading, Penna. 




















EVEN IF YOU DON’T KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no previous training needed. 
This U. 8. School home-study method is so successful 
because you learn to play by playing real tunes by 
note, right from the start. And just think, you can 
learn your favorite instrument for only a few cents a day. 
If interested, mail coupon for FREE booklet and Print- 
and-Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy it is 
to learn any instrument right at home, in 
spare time, without a private teacher. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
6211 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York 10, 
N. Y. 










U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
6211 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and-Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 


Tnsteument......ccsccescccccceess Instrument?....... 


| 
| 
| 
| Have you 
| 
| 
| 
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a CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, interest 
and collections. Write today for 
Hius. Catalog Ss. H. E. Winters 


pany, POT, 








fowa. 




















EARN 
MONEY 
FOR 
YOUR 
CHURCH 


@ We have developed a rather 
unusual, dignified program that 
will enable you to earn a VERY 
substantial sum for your Church 
between now and Christmas. 


Write AT ONCE for details 
Church Fund Division 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 




























Molded of real rubber (not 
synthetic), hand painted, 
flowing lifelike whiskers 
securely attached, this is the 
most sensational SANTA 

ever made! Slips on 


lets you talk, eat, drink, 
smoke. Will last lifetime. 
Made by world's greatest 
mask artist. Only few hun- 
dred can be made before 
Christmas. Department 
stores paid $18.50 for these 
masks for window SANTAS 
... yours on this by mail 
offer for $4.95. Fully guar- 
anteed. 


%, 
8 


SEND NO MONEY 222°"."°" 


Mail order today. Mask delivered before Christmas 
Cc. O. D. plus postage. 

Other Masks... . . 2... eee eee een eeee $2.95 
Old Lady,Old Man,Satan, Monkey, Blackface,Clown, Idiot, 
$2.95 each. If C.O. D. postage extra. Mail order TODAY! 


RUBBER FOR MOLDS, INC. + DEPT. 583P 
6044 Avondale, Chicago (31), Ill. 





ONE OF AMERICA’S 

"% MOST INSPIRING 

~ ; DEVOTIONS 

4 be “ J 
j eTHE INFANT 





ARE OF PRAGUE Sy 
we Me Beautiful 
<\- ~~} Imported Rosary 
and 
Wo ¢.0,0" Full Color 
“35 Novena Booklet 
Free Catalog of Religious Gifts 








CATHOLIC DEVOTIONAL HOUSE 


DEPARTMENT 70 
OXFORD PRESS BLDG., PROV! R. 
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portation, three-wheel models for carrying 
loads up to 500 Ibs. 















2 wheels, 2 speeds 
with sidecor 





Goes ANYWHERE 


AT LOWEST COST! 





MOTOR SCOOTER 


The CUSHMAN Motor Vehicle goes where automobiles 
can’! go—across open country—down narrow, rugged 
trails. It's the most efficient, most economical form 

of motor transportation. Two-wheel models avail- 
able with or without side-car for personal trans- 










2 wheels, automatic 
clutch with or with- 
ovt 2speed gearbox 


Ideal for Mission Use 


4 H.P. SINGLE CYLINDER MOTOR; 
4 CYCLE; WITH OR WITHOUT 
TWO-SPEED AND REVERSE GEAR 
BOX; AUTOMATIC CLUTCH; MAG- 
NETO AND LIGHTS; SPEED 35 TO 
40 M.P.H. 





For foreign purchase and shipment write to 


CUSHMAN OVERSEAS CORPORATION 





EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE oi GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and 1] 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 

Boys who have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may appy to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Moly Mill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy bows unable to pay board and tuition will 
| be given consideration. 


7 “a 











NEW YORK 


N. Y., UL See 





Mission Brothers 
FRANCISCAN cr tne’Scz-ed Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Yo men between the ages 
of 18 and 35. who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by writing to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Eighth my graduates are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 





The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for underprivi- 
leged boys, foreign missions; office work, trades, etc, 
Write for illustrated booklet, “‘Holy Cross Brothers.” 


dress: 
“8: BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 











BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 


There’s Something About a Soldier—that de fine— 
especially a soldier of Christ! 

When a battle's to be won, every available 

soldier is essential and necessary. So it is with 

the Leader, Christ, in the Battle of Life. Have 

you a desire to serve the greatest General of 

all by giving the skills of your mind and body to 

Him and by working wit 

tion of immortal souls? 
If so, write to 

Very Rev. Father Provincial 

Seciety of the Divine Savior—St. Nazianz, 

Wisconsin 


priests in the salva- 




















“TEACH ALL NATIONS" 


Bring Christ to the Home Missions of the 
South and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa. 
Over half a million converts already gained 
in our African Mission Fields. 
Now is “America’s Hour’ says our Holy 
Father. Is it your hour? Is Christ calling 
you? 
How better can you serve God than to serve 
Him as a Missionary? 

Write: The Reverend Rector 


SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 




















THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 


men and boys of all classes and creed 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated 
Brothers—sent yu; requ 


pon 
God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE * 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 





s, rich or poor. 
booklet describin 
to any young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 


the various activities of the 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 


Box 360, Rt. 1, '*Glennondale,"" Clayton, Mo. 


THE FOREIGNER 


[Continued from Page 4o] 


A scream rang high above the noise 
of wind and seething sea and hissing 
rain. A yell rose from the big sailor, 
and, hearing him, the hands came rush- 
ing from the sail locker. I flung a 
life buoy to the sea. The skipper 
sprang from the chart room to the poop 
deck. 

“Who is it overboard?” the skipper 
asked me when in a few moments the 
boat was away. 

“Your son, sir,” I replied. 

Torrents of rain lashed down. Wind 
boomed. Searching for the hidden 
boat, Captain Mostyn from his poop 
gazed white-faced into the gloom. 

The big sailor’s voice came from the 
quarter-deck. ‘“‘Where’s yon bloody fur- 
riner? W’y wasn’t ’e ’elpin’ to get the 
boat away?” 

In vain I looked up and down the 
deck for the foreigner. “He’s some- 
where shuddering below,” I thought. 

The rain thinned. While Captain 
Mostyn stood too horrified to move, I 
strode to the chart room and fetched 
the telescope. 

The squall passed on; the sun shone 
bright upon the stilled blue sea. Be- 
yond the distant boat I saw young 
Mostyn clinging to the buoy. “What 
luck!” I thought, supposing that, since 
he could not have swum to it, I must 
have thrown the buoy right to him 
Next moment, close to the buoy, I saw 
a man swimming—and then, with the 
swimmer between it and the buoy, | 
saw a sharp triangular fin! 

The fin vanished. The shark had 
dived. And instantly the swimmer van- 
ished too. And then in another mo 
ment I saw him again, and between his 
lips was something that flashed in the 
sun. “By God, he knifed the shark!” 
I cried. 

And now, on the other side of the 
buoy, I saw another fin, and at once 
the swimmer making fast toward it 
That fin dived too, and the swimmer 
also dived again. 

The boat was nigh the buoy now. 
Faintly there came to me the distant 
uproar of the mate’s and rowers’ voices 

“He got that shark too, sir,” I said 
to Captain Mostyn, for now I saw them 
hauling both swimmer and_ skippers 
son into the boat. “Your son’s safe, 
sir,” said I. 

Captain Mostyn took the telescope 
from me, looked through it, and mur 
mured, “Thank God!” 

VI 

They lifted the foreigner first from 
the boat, and very gently they passed 
him up over the ship’s high side. And 
I saw that the bottom of the boat was 
red. 
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The little foreigner’s face was deathly 
white, but his eyes were unafraid and 
shining. We bore him into the cabin 
and laid him there, on the deck; and, 
as the bottom of the boat had been, the 
deck grew red. 

At sunset that evening we stopped 
the ship once more. The trade wind 
thrummed softly in the rigging and the 
sea was brightly blue when four sailors 
entered the cabin and came forth again 
bearing a stretcher. 

Upon the silent quarter-deck young 
Mostyn stood beside his father. 

“We therefore commit this body to the 
deep,” read Captain Mostyn, and there 
his voice faltered. All hands gazed at 
him, all save his son, who gazed at the 
old Red Duster covering the canvas- 
sewn form that lay so still. 

“We therefore commit—this body— 
to the deep,” read Captain Mostyn 
again, and stopped for a space ere he 
went on with the words of the burial 
service for such as die at sea. 

“According,” continued Captain Mos- 
tyn, “according to the might working 
-whereby He-He is able—to subdue 
all things unto Himself.” 

And then Captain Mostyn turned 
away and took his son’s arm, and with- 
outa gesture, without another word, 
went falteringly through the cabin door 
and shut it after him; so that it was 
the mate who must raise a hand, must 
make to the stretcher bearers that final 
gesture at which we of the sea commit 
to the sea our dead. END 
Copyright: Atlantic Monthly ; 


THE COMMON SPIRIT 


[Continued from Page 31] 


By the time we reached the court- 
house the size of Bickham’s. following 
had tripled. The little knot of men 
who had taken charge lost their courage 
when they saw the crowd approach. 
Some were citizens of Weatherton. Some 
were strangers. But not one of them 
was rash enough to defy the growing 
sense of outrage which had seized the 
town. It was the same at the telephone 
exchange, and in a short time the town 
was back in the hands of its owners. 

Bickham was least surprised of all 
when several women who had been 
listening to their radios ran out to the 
square to tell us that independent citi- 
zens everywhere had repeated the mir- 
acle of self-reliance which had occurred 
at Weatherton. Evidently he had 
never doubted that the Party, which 
had planned with such cunning to wall 
the land into sections and to conquer 
by confusion, would overlook a link 
more binding than any wire or ether 
wave—the common spirit of men banded 
together by the invisible and silent love 
of freedom. ’ END 


November, 1948 





MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
— to study for the Order. of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood aise accepted. 

For information write to 


ht Ana’ Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Heart Monastery, P: saree A 
Plkesvilie, (Beltimare 8), Mary ‘ wee 











Benedictine Missionaries 


Young men and boys desiring to serve 
Christ as monks and missionary priests in 
the Order of St. Benedict are invited to 
write. Accelerated Latin Course for older 
students. 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
Benedictine Mission 
St. Paul’s Abbey, Sowten, N. J. 











PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, Trained 

Catechists and Professional Social Workers, Central 

a House: 328 West 7lst Street, New York 

ity 

NOVITIATE: en, CONVENT 
Monroe, » New York 

Write for tehennediion and Free Literature. 











NEW \YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON “NEWARK 














Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Write to 

MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 





Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to a o. oe in itals and the 
teaching of Fee he Community enjoys the 
privilege of ~—& Adoration, combining the 
active and contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of 
prayer and apostolic work accoiding to 
Benedictine ideals at home and abroad, 
may write for information to Mother a 
of the Missionary - Benedictine .S' ; 
maculata Convent, Norfolk, Nebraska. 














SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


Young women interested in practical nursing in- 
cluding domestic work are invited to write. The 
Sisters devote their lives to God in Nursing Homes 
for invalid, crippled and blind women. Such women 
who have the age of 30. but still give poomien 
of becoming good religious, too are- encouraged to 


write to: MOTHER SUPERIOR 








107 East Reservoir Ave. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 








MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join their 
ranks are are to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa 








'S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 


“If thou wilt be perfect’ Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's” pw ope Edifice—not for 
‘time, but for eternity. What work has life to 
offer than this?.Come w itbaut ‘counting’ the cost. very 
generous soul is needed 1. anome answer the cry for heip of th 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information. 

The Reverend Mother L neeprpiarond 0. S. F., 
Franciscan a 

3725 Eltterstie 

Baltimore 18. i 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, W. Y. 


" A PASSIONIST VOCATION ° 
FOR GIRLS! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to 
serve Him. The Passionist Sisters 
are a Congregation of trained 
Social Workers and Educators, affili- 
ated with the Passionist Fathers. 
The Novitiate for the United States 
is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 




















The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 


Company of Mary Hospital, 





Park, 





The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
as the family to Christ through exercising 
e corporal -—~ ——. works of mercy in the 
homes of the S 
Young lady, me YOU who read this notice, woulé 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to 
REVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR 
6611 Wissahickon Ave. - Philadelphia 19, Pa. 














is nd by the Sisters of the 


young women 
of >. homes. —s mower 

onastery to observe the 
- tn of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington Lane, 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
Good Shepherd of Wheeling, West Virginia. These Sisters dedicate 
themselves to Our Lord and, in union with the Good jabor of 
d to t tion, and for the intellectual and moral 
character and family ore 
there and seek on 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


for the rehabilitction 
formation of the children 


mahonmne OY qyene tome dave 
their vocation. Write to Mother 














4 Few Copies of Back 
Indices: Vols. 17-26 


on WANOUNCING > The Annual INDEX 
Also Available — 


Vol. xxvii - August °47 - July ’ 


to THE SIGN 
NOW AVAILABLE 





SEND 10c EACH to THE SIGN, Dept. I, UNION CITY, N. J. 








MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major sports. 
Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the eighth; 
two years of High. 











- ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Residen 
saEpanscens SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
r Norbertine Canons 


uni 
college Preparation Emphasized. Small Ctaneee. 
Limited Enrollment. All Sports. Gym 
Fully Accredited. 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 





Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
A CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B. A. DEGREE 
Pre-Professional training for medicine, law and social service; 
courses in education and practice teaching. 


NINETY MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION, N. Y. 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 








A dited Catholic Insti- 
IMMACULATA tution for ‘Women. ‘Sisters of 


Provid f St. Mary-of- 
JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident ond’ Day 
udents ear transfer 

COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 


minal courses in Home Crafts, 


Washington, D.C. Secreteria! Science, General 


SEMINARY—Four Year —. bc 


paratory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to Box 25 





BARRY COLLEGE 


Accredited 
Opptacees yy, the Sisters of St. Dominic 
GREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music ‘ae TFaining. Home Economics, Pre-Nurs- 
pe, Pre-medies, Laboratory Technic, Social Service, 
usines: 


Beautiful campus with ae swimming pool. 
Address: The Dean 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to nf coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Class 1, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Midale States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 

orchestra. Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND ’ 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep I Adv 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 




















~ MOUNT SAINT AGNES GOLLEGE 


MOUNT WASHIN 

BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science noe Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Nursing, Medical Technology, 
Pre-Medical. 
Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 

College Preparatory courses and Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Complete athletic program and Pracilities. ae 
credited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 


























COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC Cpa FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. us of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence hatis. Stan ~~ courses. in arts -and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pfe- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 
aegrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
For the higher ee SS. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. doseph. Cc Commonwealth 
Massachusetts ti collegiate Goavese. Amtetes 





i GTS 


Coty Gomemne. by a by Sistirs of St. Dominic. 
tachelor Degrees ation, Philosophy, Music. 
ee Home % 


Work, uae. iat 
Beautiful Buildings orc Campus Lite 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
oF*= SAINT TERESA “wtan* 
Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited b 4 
Universities. 


Association Am Un 

Membership in-the North Central han 
padi pb ey courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nurs 


A ized of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 














THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALSANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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CATHOLICS, COMMUNISTs, 
AND THE UNIONS 


[Continued from Page 15] 


The Forum is not a political caucus, 
ACTU members take part in the work 
of the Committee for Guild Unity, the 
anti-Stalinist caucus in the Guild, which 
is now putting the finishing touches on 
the job of cleaning up the big New 
York local. ACTU members work side 
by side with Jews, Protestants, Social- 
ists, and others who are united by their 
devotion to trade unionism and their 
determination not to allow the union 
to be used by the Stalinists. 

The same sort of thing goes on in 
the TWU, the NMU, the UE, the 
UWA, and in other unions where there 
is or has been a Communist problem. 
With a different twist, the same sort of 
thing has gone on in unions where there 
was a racketeer problem, as in certain 
locals of the Teamsters, Longshoremen, 
and Building Service Employees of the 
AFL. 

To those who say this is dangerous, 
the ACTU would reply, “Yes, and so 
is life.” When St. Francis kissed the 
lepers, there were doubtless many who 
pointed out that that was highly dan- 
gerous activity. The ACTU may not 
have the reckless courage of St. Francis, 
but in a smaller way it is risking con- 
tamination to bring Christ down into 
the dirty streets of our industrial world. 

Those who criticize might ask them- 
selves, “What are you doing to solve 
the problems that the ACTU has 
tackled? Do you have a better way to 
tackle them?” 

Over the last July Fourth week end 
the ACTU held its Fourth National 
Convention in New York City. In ad- 
dition to its own chapters from different 
cities throughout the country, delegates 
were there from the Catholic Labor 
Alliance of Chicago, the Catholic Labor 
Guild of Boston, the Catholic Commit- 
tee of the South, the Social Action De- 
partment of NCWC, and from various 
Jesuit and diocesan labor schools. 

No delegate could report that the 
ACTU, or any other organization repre- 
sented, controls any international union 
in the country. There were no great 
numbers and no great names present. 
The delegates discussed their work and 
passed a number of resolutions setting 
forth their program for the coming 
year. If Jim Carey had been present, 
he would have had to say again that it 
was “a more radical program than that 
of the CIO.” 

But that was not the significant thing. 
The significant thing was that there 
under one roof were gathered most of 
the men and women who have made 
Catholicism a serious contender for 
moral and intellectual leadership in the 
American labor movement. 
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LETTERS 


[Continued from Page 2] 


It is hoped that your “challenge” will be 
brought up from the floor in one of the open 
discussions during the Congress. 

It is co-operation like yours that makes a 
Congress like this possible, and we want you 
to know that you have given us a great deal 
of encouragement. 

Mary JANE SULLIVAN 
Publicity Chairman 
Cenacle Retreat League 
St, Louis 21, Missouri 


A Sign Apostle 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

My habitual attitude is to say: “If you can 
afford but one Catholic magazine, by all means, 
let it be THe Sicn.” As a consequence, I 
have directed many potential subscribers to 
your very worthy magazine. Were I in the 
schoolroom as I was formerly, I could do more 
to further your work. Believe in the sincere 
interest of an old subscriber. 

SistreR HELEN 
Office of the Librarian 
Immaculata Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 


Old Copies 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am writing to ask if some reader of THE 
Sicn would mail their copy to my cousin in 
England. He is a veteran of World War II 
and is deafened from combat flying. He was 
impressed with the sterling Catholicity of the 
American soldiers he met in Africa and enjoyed 
reading American Catholic papers. His address 
iss Mr. Patrick Bradshaw, 8 Thomas Drive, 
Gravesend, England. 

We, the Sisters, receive two copies of THE 
Sicn and think it a very fine magazine. We 
place our old copies in waiting rooms of the 
hospital. 

SistER M. VINCENT DE Paut, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent’s Hospital 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Orchids 
Evirors OF THE SIGN: 

Tue SicN, in my estimation, has led its 
particular field for many years and has dem- 
onstrated the capacity of a religiously sponsored 
magazine, being both entertaining and intel- 
lectually appealing. Ad Multos Annos. 

FATHER PAGE 
Jemez Springs, New Mexico 


Jim Farley 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

An inquiry instigated by honest curiosity. 
Appropos of Mr. Farley’s article in your Aug- 
gust issue as well as a recent statement by 
him, if I remember correctly, that he would 
support Harry Truman (almost impossible for 
me to realize he is President of our U. S. A.): 
How can he do it? A politician (maybe that's 
the answer), he naturally knows who tutored 
Harry Truman and what kind of a person he 
was. Shouldn’t that be sufficient to at least 


make a person hesitate before any such endorse- | 


ment, particularly when all politicians are great- 
ly “concerned about our country?” 


Leon V. ALMIRALL 
Denver, Colo. 


Lay Order 
Eptrors oF THE SIGN: 
In Michael de la Bedoyere’s excellent piece 
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0 " R LADY OF LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under ae 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
M E R y A A tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior "O.T.O. 
noone 170 acre campus with a4 athletic facili- 
jes. 50 miles trom New York City. 
SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Asfili- SOX 5, CANDAS, 6. t.. &. ¥. 
ated with the State University. Grades 4 
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Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. Conducted e SISTERS OF Conair 
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us., an us. Education coo} 
Conducted by ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital tal, Cin. 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY cianatl. 9, Gve-year course tends to Gogres ef 








B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohie 











LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “sess: || ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of Rosemont, Pa. 

B.A., B.S. B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for | | Gonducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- et Age pty +a, 1 te Are. 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- students waitusted ¢ Phat yy Philadelphia 
mediate and Grammar Grades. ee ee 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New ba! 63, N. ¥. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
renee. “Aerated oye the Aaebctation et Commerce a ae 


Cam One half hour from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 
Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees Music, Home Economics 
Address Registrar 











SETON HILL COLLEGE REENSBURG 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 


and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 











Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


St. Mary's Springs Academy | MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Boarding School for BOYS | Woonsocket, R. !. 
tional Day Schoo! Residence for GIRLS 
meade sons acne Departments State Ac- | Directed. by the-Brethers of the Sacred Heart. 
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uristmas Club for Christ 





Christmas Club Members 
November I, 19438 
Fifty-Five Days te Christmas 


Is your gift list complete— mother, dad, sister, brother? 


And, oh, how happy:are the Passionist Missionaries knowing 
we, too, are on your list; that Santa Claus will stop and 
deliver your Penny-a-Day Christmas Club for Christ Bank. 


Please Get New Members for: our Christmas Club 





Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
Dear Father: 


y The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas Club 





for Christ. Send Mite Boxes. 


Name 





A Street 
Penny-A-Day City, State 


For : Name 
The Missions usin’ 


| City, State 
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on Spain I see that a lay religious order for 
single men has been started, Opus Dei. 

I can hardly agree with a foreign student's 
view that this order ‘would: fail to find: favor 
outside Spain. On the contrary, I believe:this 
student missed the boat by not realizing the 
obvious spiritual approach in such a move. 
ment to penetrate and cut through the savage 
secularism of our day and thereby bring home 
to his fellow students a blueprint of religious 
life in the market place, as well as in the halls 
of the university. If we are not to continue 
to stagnate in our Catholic outlook, so i 
militant must be tried to check the spiritual 
paralysis all around us. 


CHARLES MuRPHY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Challenge of Humanism” 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

As ‘it is a matter of professional. standing, 
may I protest against Francis X. Connolly’s 
review of my American Humanism and_ the 
New Age in the August issue of THE Sicn, and 
especially against his reference to Irving Bab- 
bitt as my “master.” I never~ studied under 
Babbitt, and no Catholic could take him as 
his. “master.” We were colleagues inthe ‘same--. 
department at Harvard, and his work attracted 
me, as it should all Catholic critics, because he 
attacked the monistic naturalism prevalent in 
American secular universities and showed the 
need of an element superior to natural’ reason 
and will to insure ethical control. I did not 
“affirm” in The Challenge of Humanism that 
Babbitt had satisfactorily worked out the nature 
of that element. I merely credited him with 
taking the Catholic position that such an ¢le- 
ment was needed. In my new book, I did 
not “reaffirm” that a humanism referable to 
Babbitt “still provides the only practical basis 
for intellectual co-operation: in the pluralistic 
pattern of American life.” Hee 

On the contrary, I eagerly recorded how the 
American humanist’s reassertion of “man dis- 
tinct in nature” had moved on from Babbitt’s 
position, through Hutchins’ rediscovery of the 
need of metaphysics; and Lippmann’s redis- 
covery of the need of Theism, to a Theistic 
Humanism’ which explains man’s nature 
through the creative art of a personal God. 

It is this Theistic Humanism. which provides 
a firm basis for co-operation, and not Babbitt’s 
humanism, though the latter deserved to be 
credited . with challenging the stoic’s pride and 
the naturalist’s monism. This Theistic Human- 
ism is not “a no man’s land of the intellectual 
world.” It does not offer “hospitality to mutu- 
ally warring creeds,” but its Theism is the 
common denominator of Judaism and Christian 
creeds. It is the basis on which Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews have already met to 
formulate peace and social programs. It is 
this Theistic Humanism which Pope Pius Xil 
endorsed when he wrote: “We turn to all 
those who are united with us at least by the 
bond of faith in God.” 

Moreover, as in The Challenge of Humanism, 
I took occasion to compare Babbitt’s humanism 


- with Scholasticism. In the new book I studied, 


in a whole chapter, how beyond Theistic 
Humanism, there is Christian or supernatural- 
ized Humanism. Mr. Connolly makes no men- 
tion of this. The reviewer's task is hard, but 
he should at least try not to give such a dis 
torted view of a book as amounts to a com: 
plete misrepresentation of the author’s “position. . 

Louts J. A. MERCIER 
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e Here’s a bargain you won't want to miss—it’s a big package that will give 
Ol 25° Offer you hours of fun! For only 25¢ (to cover handling and mailing) we'll 
sed you material listed below. It’s a real honey—send for it Now! 
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LIONEL TRAINS, P. O. Box 361 
Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York 


I enclose 25¢. Please send me Special Offer of 36-page full color Catalog, 


—= - Stereopticon Views of LIONEL TRAINS, Stereopticon Eyeglasses and Kit 
at we'll send you: beautiful 36-page of 6 building cut-outs, 


full color Catalog of LIONEL TRAINS. 








2. Set of 3-Dimensional views of LIONEL TRAINS IN NAME 
ACTION. 
3. Pair of Stereopticon Eyeglasses for viewing ADDRESS 
scenes. 
4. Special Kit of 6 colortul cut-out buildings to cre- — ee 





ate realism for your LIONEL train layout. 
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‘INFLATION 
IS COMING!” 


Do not delude yourself into thinking 


here. 


inflation is 


it has come a long way, but prices will 


keep rising DESPITE ANYTHING we can now do. 


Maybe you are making more money 

than you ever made in your life; 

maybe you're planning a new car, a 

new home, a new business—but be- 

fore you spend one penny on any 

nvestment, here are the facts you 

face! Inflation is leading to 

zreatest financial disaster in 

The President has warned 

it; economists, thoughtful 

businessmen, leaders of all political 

parties are frantically trying to 

people of the danger. Yet 

prices creep upward in spite of them! 
Self-Preservation—or Blind Faith 

Back in 1928, when bankers, brokers, 

essmen, and economists 

thought the boom would never end— 

stocks, bonds, real estate, and 

lities were shooting skyward— 

the optimists were preaching 

1 of “a new era,” “we'll never 

l-fashioned hard. times again,” 

“pessimists” were shunned 

zue, Ralph Borsodi raised his 

W -arning. A few listened; most 

Then came Black Friday and 

fell out of the boom—un- 

ment, the melting of paper 

bank failures, bankruptcies, 

The lesson of history is that 

in the world has ever been 

stop run-away inflation once 

t started—and this one is off to a 


r 


warn the 


rusiIN 
[ ! I 


The Time ‘to Act Is Now! 
: 1941, Ralph Borsodi has lectured 


itten that our national mon- 
licy must inevitably end in 
War always creates an arti- 
ymm—but the day of reckoning 
comes: The forces of inflation 
ression are loose again. The 
ycle is in full swing now. You 
foolish, says Borsodi, to believe 
can or will be done to stop 
spite of temporary declines, 
keep going up. Every rise makes 
vitable fall that much worse 
finally comes. Since the be- 
of the war half the purchas- 
r of your money—your salary, 
mk accounts, your bonds, your 
rance—has already been wiped 


want the truth—if you have 
irage to face the facts—if you 
know what you can do now, 


read Ralph Borsodi’s plan for secur- 
ity, now and for the future. As Con- 


He predicted the 1929 

crash! Ralph Borsodi 

The distinguished author of 

“INFLATION IS COMING” 

was consulting economist to 

many of the largest firms in 

America including Dupont 

Rayons, R. H. Macy Co., 

Nat. Retail Dry Goods Ass'n, 

Spool Cotton Co., and the 

Edison General Electric Co. 

sulting Economist for many of the 
largest corporations in the nation, his 
plans have had to be practical. Even 
if you know nothing about economic 
laws, you will find this the clearest, 
most convincing book you can read. In 
simple words, pictures, charts and fig- 
ures it describes conditions today, 
compares them with other inflation 
and depressions, proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that your future, 
and that of those dependent upon you, 
is in dire peril, unless you act now! 
Protection and Real Security 

Because this book is so important to 
you, we sincerely urge you to read it. 
Because it answers questions that are 
troubling so many millions of Ameri- 
cans who have families to support 
and jobs to hold—and because we 
know it will help you to face the 
future with confidence and security, 
we ask you to examine the revised 
1948 edition of “INFLATION Is ComING 
—Anp Wuat To Do Apsovut It,” with- 
out risk, on a 5-day trial. Order your 
copy now. It may save your entire 
future ! 

What Readers Say About this Book: 

“I read your book sometime ago. I interpret 
the inflation as the kind of inflation called ‘run 
away.’ Assuming a dollar as 100 cents in 1933, 
and 60 cents from 1934 to 1939, at the peak of 
inflation we would have a 25¢ to 30¢ dollar’’— 
Congressman G. H. T., Washington. D. C. 

“Your book ‘Inflation Ts Coming’ impresses 
me so forcibly I am buying copies to send to 
friends.”—Engineer, Chestertown, Ind. 

“Everyone connected with the future of our 
nation should read ‘Inflation Is Coming!’ My 
wife and I are like millions of other U. S. 
citizens living on a salaried income. UW’e have 
war bonds, bank deposits and insurance and I] 
think the information in your book is of special 


value to people like us.”—C. B. B. 
on a five-day 


Only $1 trial guarantee 


The SCHOOL OF LIVING 
A Non-Political, Non-Sectarian 
and Non-Profit Educational 
Institution 


SUFFERN, N. Y. (Est. 1934) 





News Item: 


Washington.— The U. S. Bureau 
of Labor wholesale price index shows 
that prices are now 2.1% higher than 
last month; 12.9% higher than a year 
ago, and 216.2% higher than in 1939 
when inflation started. Most econ- 
omists agree that they will -rise - at 
the rate of at least 10% monthly 
during the coming year. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN says: 

“We already have an alarming degree 
of inflation. And even more alarming it is 
getting worse. Even those who are 
well off are asking, ‘How long can it 
last? When is the break coming?’ ” 


VIRGIL JORDAN, Economist, President 
National Industrial Conference Board: 
“We are now in the most powerful, per- 
vasive and comprehensive inflation process 
the world has probably ever experienced. 
We may expect prices and wages to 
continue rising with variations . . . in one 
way or another.” 


‘Financier BERNARD BARUCH says: 


€ are on the brink of an engulfing 
inflation.” 


What you need to 
know for protection: 


What to do about your savings and bank/ 
deposits now—before it is too late. 

What to do now with your government 
bonds and any other securities you own. 
What to do now to avoid shrinkage in 
the value of your life insurance policies. 
What to do now to avoid danger of fore- 
ciosure on your home or farm. 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5 What those dependent on the wages and 
6 
7 
8 





salaries from their jobs should do now. 
What families which live in cities or rent 
their homes should do now. 

What families depending on pensions or 
unemployment insurance should do now. 


What our nation's leaders should do now 
to prevent a depression—but won't. 














RESEARCH DIVISION, 
School of Living, Suffern, N. Y. 


Dept. 11-18 


Of course I want to protect myself and my — 
family against the worst financial disaster in his- — 
tory. Send copies of “Inflation Is Coming 
—And What To Do About It!” I enclose $1 per 
copy, (cash, check or money order). Jf not com- 
pletely satisfied I may return book (s) within 5— 
days and you will refund my money. : 

Send ——— copies C. O. D. On arrival I will 
pay postman $1 per copy, plus postage and 
C. O. D. charges. Same refund guarantee. 


NAME 








... A Quarter Million American Families Have Bought This Book 








